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CHAPTER X. 
A DINNER AT HOME. 


WHEN Mrs. Osborne and Marie 
came down to dinner they seemed 
to be excellent friends. Mrs. Os- 
borne did and said everything she 
could think of to put Marie at 
ease and make her feel at home. 
The mother had one of those 
sedate orderly intellects which 
cannot be comfortable in the pre- 
sence of any breach in the ordinary 
rules of conventional life. She 
would not have been at all content 
if she had an assurance George 
would never marry. George’s father 
and grandfather had married, and 
why should not George? It was 
true there had been bachelors on 
both sides of the family; but she 
did not approve of bachelors. At 
first she had not liked the thought 
of George marrying a person whom 
he had met casually at an hotel in 
London. She could not endure 
hotels herself, and put up at them 
as seldom as possible. But her 
uncle Frederick had married an 
Austrian lady whom he first met at 
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an hotel in the Alps somewhere, 
and the marriage had turned out 


excellently. Besides, much as she 
had disliked the notion of her son 
marrying an alien, the girl had not 
been two minutes in the room be- 
fore she had conceived a liking 
for her. 

Of course she was beautiful, and 
that was a great deal. Then her 
hands and ears were good, and she 
walked well enough to wear a 
coronet. No girl in or about Strat- 
ford was so beautiful as Marie. It 
was not in women the great differ- 
ence existed, but in men. The 
vast majority of girls make good 
wives ; and if there is unhappiness 
in many households, the fault in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
is on the man’s side. But there 
could be no doubt of this simple 
straightforward girl making a good 
wife. Though she had not yet 
known her a day, she felt as much 
reliance on her as on one of her 
own daughters. 
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And then here was this lover 
of Kate’s. What could she think 
of him ? 

Appearances were certainly 
against him. He was about as 
plain-looking a man as she had 
ever seen. But he had no pre- 
sumption. Indeed, he could not 
presume much on his good looks! 
But he was candid. Manly and 
handsome or fine men did not al- 
ways make the best husbands ; and 
George liked him; and when a 
girl had a careful sensible brother 
like George there was no one better 
qualified to decide the merits of a 
sister’s lover than such a brother. 
He would settle in the neighbour- 
hood, and that was no small con- 
sideration. If George and Kate 
were comfortably settled close to 
Stratford they would be quite a 
large family. It was rather hard 
to think of parting from two chil- 
dren at once; but in the usual 
order they would marry some day ; 
and she could not dream of stand- 


ing in the way of their happiness 
or prosperity ; and the next best 
thing to their staying at home 
would be that they should live 
near the parent house. 

Marie had never known such 


peaceful happiness before. It had 
been a great joy to her when she 
first admitted to herself she loved 
George Osborne. From that mo- 
ment, until the cloud came over 
him, she had lived in a world of 
delightful dreams, of wonderful and 
beautiful sensations. His advent 
had revealed to her the sanctuary 
of her own heart. She had known 
she was physically beautiful—men 
and women had told her so. But 
she had never known the loveliness 
of her nature until then. She had 
appreciated her physical beauty, 
but had never boasted of it to her- 
self. But when she found out she 
loved George, and that because of 
that love she was prepared to make 
any sacrifice for him, she delighted 
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in telling herself what an unselfish 
heart she had. 

She said, ‘I would do anything 
George asked me. I would go 
anywhere he asked me. I am not 
selfish or vain. How] loathe girls 
who make slaves of men; who 
make their lovers fetch and carry 
for them, as though any one could 
not fetch and carry while it was 
possible to love only one ! 

‘Why should foolish girls think 
it a privilege to tyrannise over those 
who love them? I could never 
think of tyrannising over George. 
Fancy my tyrannising over George! 
Fancy my trying to make him do 
anything that would lower his dig- 
nity in the eyes of other men! I! 
I would die first. I am not so 
foolish or so wicked as to play with 
the man I love ; and I am glad to 
think my George has not fallen in 
love with a woman whose pretty 
face and figure are all she has worth 
his consideration. If I were plain I 
should be more worthy of George’s 
admiration than if I were the great- 
est beauty in England, and had a 
less unselfish heart.’ 

Those hours in London had been 
for Marie full of large and liberal 
thoughts. That moment in the 
train, when she saw the cloud drift 
away, had been one of intense re- 
lief, followed by strong vague 
thankfulness. But at this dinner 
the feeling was one of deep, un- 
analysed, unthinking pleasure. 
Here was George looking his own 
kind, quiet, contented self again. 
Now and then he said a word to 
her ; now and then he found his 
constant frank eyes fixed upon her 
with their old expression of chi- 
valric admiration and loyal devo- 
tion. Here was his mother, gra- 
cious and affectionate, and going 
out of her way to make Marie see 
that the future wife of George was 
approved of and highly welcomed. 
Here was gentle Kate, demurely 
happy, and looking now and then 
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with a warning glance at Nevill 
when he burst forth with his usual 
audacity. 

All went well and pleasantly. 
At the beginning Nevill adopted a 
wise precaution ; he said nothing 
of himself. He kept chiefly to the 
Red Man. 

He once knewared man named 
Tomahawk Effendi. Tomahawk 
Effendi was a man over six feet in 
height, and as red as a new brick 
house. 

‘You remember Tomahawk Ef- 
fendi, Osborne ?” 

‘It was before I went to Lon- 
don,’ said George. 

Kate glanced at Nevill. 

‘I did not know there were any 
Red Indians in London just now,’ 
said Mrs. Osborne. 

‘Only a few in the outskirts. 
They have been almost all shot 
down by this time.’ 

‘My goodness, Mr. Nevill, what 
do you mean? I have seen nothing 
about the massacre of Indians in 
London.’ 

‘It was not what you might con- 
sider a massacre—’ 

‘But you said shot.’ 

‘I meant killed by London gin. 
“Pay the shot” means pay the 
score; and pay the score means 
pay for the drink. They are, in 
ethics, convertible terms, like meum 
and ¢uum.’ 

‘And are there really Red In- 
dians in London ?’ 

‘In the suburbs only. There is 
a large tribe of them in Lordship- 
lane at present. Owing to the in- 
tense susceptibility of the United 
States Embassy, these aboriginal 
Red Indians have been com- 
pelled by the Government to pass 
themselves off as gipsies; but 
they are no more gipsies than 
I am a Caucasian. You remember, 
Osborne, the other day, on the 
occasion of that demonstration in 
Hyde Park in favour of abolishing 
the laws now regulating fishing on 
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the Newfoundland banks? You 
remember one of those so-called 
gipsies spoke. He wound up by 
saying he had a home on the other 
side of the water as well as on this, 
“ and by that right we will defend 
it,” cried the warrior, throwing 
down his tomahawk and raising 
the war-cry of his nation. You 
remember it surely, Osborne? It 
created quite a sensation at the 
time. You recollect it ? 

‘I have some recollection of 
the words.’ 

‘It was a splendid speech. I 
am sure Miss Alice Osborne would 
have been delighted very much 
with it. 

‘ But,’ said Alice, putting down 
her dessert-fork, ‘you were going 
to tell us something about a man 
with a horrible name. Is this the 
man with the horrible name, or is 
this the horrible man without the 
name ?” 

‘This is the horrible man with- 
out the name.’ 

‘ And who was the man with the 
name ?” 

‘You mean Clooney O'Keefe, 
the famous bushranger ; the man 
I shot—’ 

‘ The man you shot, Mr. Nevill!’ 

‘The man I shot with, Mrs. 
Osborne. I was about to say with. 
I paused merely to recall his fea- 
tures. He wore a goatee beard 
and a plug-hat. But the most ex- 
traordinary thing about Clooney 
O’Keefe, the outlawed murderer 
and robber—’ 

‘With whom you shot, Mr. 
Neville?’ cried Mrs. Osborne. 

‘ Accidentally, of course, Mrs. 
Osborne, as one might be shooting 
at Wimbledon or Inverness-shire in 
company with the greatest ruffian 
unhung. The curious thing about 
Clooney O'Keefe was that, al- 
though he was half his time out in 
the bush, he always wore a blue 
tight-fitting frock-coat, a flower in 
his button-hole, and a pair of six- 
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chambered revolvers in his back 
coat-pockets. He said no gentle- 
man could think of wearing a belt. 
He had a melancholy end. It 
created a sensation in the co- 
lony.’ 

‘How did he die? asked Mrs. 
Osborne, with a faint smile. 

‘One day, while he was resting 
after robbing a stoutish man, he 
put his gun on the ground and 
walked a little away from it, to see 
if the man whom he had robbed 
and bound was satisfied, or pre- 
ferred to be shot rather than run 
the risk of not being found by any 
one before he died of starvation. 
The man elected to live. Poor 
Clooney turned round to go back 
for his rifle, when he saw, to his 
horror, that a full-grown kangaroo 
had taken up the loaded weapon, 
and was pointing it at him, poor 
Clooney. The creature had, no 
doubt, seen Clooney cover the 
traveller with the rifle. The piece 


might go off at any moment. 


Clooney drew out one of his re- 
volvers and fired. The bullet 
struck the trigger of the gun, it 
went off, and Clooney fell. They 
put up a monument to the kan- 
garoo, and were very near lynching 
the traveller when they found him, 
for being, in a manner, the cause of 
Clooney’s death. These colonial 
people are a queer lot.’ 

Mrs. Osborne rose, and, as he 
held the door for her, she said, 
with a smile in passing, ‘I am 
afraid Mr. Nevill has been enter- 
taining us with nothing better than 
travellers’ tales.’ 

‘I hope with nothing worse,’ he 
said, bowing low. 

When the door had been closed 
he went over to George, and said, 
‘I am delighted to see you back 
in your old form again, Osborne. 
You look as though the heart 
bowed down with weight of woe 
had gone in for dumb-bells and 
come straight in the back again. 
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I hope all is now right between you 
and Marie?” 

‘I think so. I have reason to 
think so.’ 

‘I am delighted. What an 
awful fool you were to knock your 
mind into a cocked hat over ques- 
tions you must take as settled by 
other men! Did I make a fool of 
myself—I mean an extra fool of 
myself—at dinner ?” 

‘No; on the contrary, you got 
on very well.’ 

‘You don’t think I annoyed or 
displeased your mother ?” 

‘Not in the least. At first she 
could not make you out. Then 
she decided you were treating 
Alice as a very young girl, and 
inventing stories for her amuse- 
ment.’ 

*O, was that it?’ said Nevill. 
‘I’m delighted. Because, you 
know, Osborne, it would never do 
for your mother to know the truth 
about me until after Kate and I 
are married.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Nevill.’ 

‘Perhaps you think I am now 
inventing travellers’ tales to please 
a child. Were you very little bet- 
ter than a child when you were 
peddling over your doubts and 
fears? Why didn’t you do as I 
did? Why didn’t you admit that 
better men and better informed 
men believed what you hesitated 
to adopt—men too who had given 
the attention of a lifetime to the 
subject? Who's that singing? It 
isn’t Kate; her voice is a soprano. 
It can’t be your younger sister ; 
she’s very fair, and fair women 
never have contralto voices. What 
a magnificent voice it is! What 
song is that?” 

‘It is Marie,’ said George, ‘and 
she is singing the “ Miserere no- 
bis.”’ 

‘It is very fine. To think you 
were a doubter a day or two ago!’ 

‘I am one still.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AFTER DINNER AT HOME. 


WHEN the singing ended, Nevill 
looked up quickly into his com- 
panion’s face, and cried in surprise, 

‘What! another change! Why, 
the weathercock and the moon are 
fixed stars compared with you! 
All is right between you and Ma- 
rie, and all is wrong between you 
and yourself. You are as unintel- 


ligible as a woman, and more in- 
What is your difficulty 


constant. 
now ? 

‘I have no difficulty now. All 
is clear and fair.’ 

‘Then we'll make it a double 
marriage. I'll give you away, and 
you'll give me away. That will 
be impressive. It reminds me of 
the time when I wore a turban.’ 

‘Now, Nevili, Alice isn’t here 
to be amused. Let us talk like 
men.’ 

‘Severe, but perhaps merited. 
Iam so delighted with all I see 
and hear and feel that I am dis- 
posed to dry up and become se- 
date and middle-aged at once. 
Come, Osborne, I’ll be middle- 
aged ; you can’t help being. You 
were born middle-aged. You were 
intended for the patriarchal time. 
You ought to have flocks and 
herds, and a long white beard, and 
five wives. A man with a slow 
blue eye, like yours, is always a 
good judge of cattle. But, as you 
suggest, let us talk like men. What 
is the new position? How have 
you managed—reconciled your dif- 
ficulties ?” 

‘You may remember that day 
Marie, Kate, and I deserted you 
in London, and dined with the 
husband of a friend of Marie’s ? 

‘Yes, I recollect. It was a case 
of most inhuman desertion.’ 

‘ Well, on that occasion we dined 
with a man named Parkinson, a 
very agreeable, well-read, and 
thoughtful man. Nothing could 
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have been more pleasant than the 
host; the hostess and the two chil- 
dren of the house were simply 
charming. Yet, as I told you at 
the time, Parkinson had long 
ceased to occupy his thoughts with 
anything beyond the world around 
us.’ 
‘And you have lately come to 
the conclusion that—’ 

‘Since Parkinson, notwithstand- 
ing his faith or want of faith, could 
be a good husband and make a 
good woman happy, there was no 
reason why another man should 
not do likewise, and no reason 
why spiritual matters should stand 
in the way of earthly ties.’ 

‘Some people look on those ties 
as more than merely earthly. How- 
ever, I will not argue the ques- 
tion with you. But she knows 
of your new view, and approves 
of it?” 

‘I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her about it, 
but Iam certain she will not make 
any difficulty.’ 

‘You intend telling her before 
you are married ?” 

‘Undoubtedly. You do not 
think me capable of deceiving her” 

‘No; but I do think you 
capable of deceiving yourself un- 
wittingly. How are you sure 
Marie will be content with the 
new departure ?” 

‘I asked her if she would marry 
me supposing such a case arose, 
and she said she would.’ 

‘Well, but, my dear Osborne, 
more people than Marie are uneasy 
about you. I think it would kill 
your poor mother if she thought 
your present condition likely to be 
permanent.’ 

‘My dear Nevill, what is the 
good of such thoughts? If I am 
of opinion the sky is black at mid- 
day, the mere fact that another 
person is grieved because I will 
not alter my opinion can in no 
way affect my opinion itself. Nei- 
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ther my mother nor Marie can be 
more grieved than I am at my” 
present state. But if I suffer from 
a defect of sight, which makes the 
sky seem black to me, how can the 
wishes of other people change my 
eyes? If I myself could change 
my eyes, I would.’ 

‘But ten thousand people say 
the sky at noon is blue for the ten 
that say it’s black. Has the weight 
of evidence no value for you?” 

‘No. Suppose, when we go to 
the drawing-room, all there gathered 
round you and assured you Marie 
was Kate, would you believe us ?” 

‘Certainly not ; but that is not 
a fair case. Czsar tells us he 
conquered Gaul and Britain. But 
you have more than Czesar’s word 
for it. You have most of the in- 
telligent people of to-day and of 
eighteen centuries believing Czesar’s 
word ; and against his word, and 
the words of sixty generations, 
you have only your own individual 
doubt.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I am familiar 
with that argument and a hundred 
others. Let us drop the subject. 
No one was ever yet convinced by 
an argument when something more 
than reason did not prompt belief. 
I have lost my faith, and can, of 
my own will, no more recover it 
than a child who has lost a parent 
in a crowd can by its mere will 
return to the guardianship of that 
parent.’ 

‘There may be a good deal in 
what you say, Osborne. You 
know most of my life I was utterly 
careless of all religious matters. 
When I came right, I came right 
all at once; and you will too in 
the same way. Suddenly I felt a 
great surprise, as if I had lived all 
my life on the sea-shore, but had 
kept my face always towards the 
land, and believed there was no- 
thing but land, until suddenly I 
turned round and saw the ocean. 
I am not a religious man like you, 
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and, instead of being terribly over- 
awed, I felt inclined to laugh out 
loud at my old foolish self and my 
old foolish thoughts. There was 
the sea as sure as the land had 
been.’ 

‘That is a very striking way of 
illustrating it,’ said Osborne sadly. 
‘If I am to adopt it I feel as 
though I had all my life stood upon 
firm land and had seen the sea and 
firm land, but that all at once a 
dense fog fell, and I could see 
nothing.’ 

‘By the way, you have never 
seen the sea?” 

‘No, never. I shall go there 
when we are married.’ 

‘But I suppose, now that all is 
square between you two, you will 
be married before summer ?” 

‘ Before summer! Before spring, 
I hope. Why should we wait any 
longer than is now absolutely ne- 
cessary? All is settled between 
us. My mother is content, I think, 
and no friend or relative of Marie’s 
has to be consulted.’ 

‘I am sorry things are not so far 
forward between Kate and me. 
We have not definitely arranged 
anything yet, and I have first of all 
to get a formal answer from your 
mother. For that answer I cannot 
press immediately—I mean for a 
week or so. Although I asked 
you to make ita double event, I 
fear I haven't the power to arrange 
about it now. Twenty-four hours 
ago I thought I was much more 
near the happy state than you ; and 
now you seem to be on the point 
of entering it, and I, although on 
the road to it, a long way off. 
Well, we must only take our luck 
as it comes. But why do you 
choose the seaside for your winter 
honeymoon ?” 

‘It is a whim of mine, a foolish 
whim, perhaps. I can’t give you 
a reason for it. Don’t you think 
all whims foolish ?’ 

‘ My dear fellow, I am delighted 
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you have a whim; no man can 
possibly be perfect without a whim. 
You have gone up fifteen per cent 
in my esteem within the past two 
minutes. Think whims foolish ? 
Not I! Why,-they are the bou- 
quet in the wine of a man’s nature. 
A whim is something out of the 
common. What is genius but a 
bundle of whims? Up to a few 
moments ago I regarded you as 
an assemblage of all the cardinal 
virtues mixed up humbo-jumbo, 
mixed up anyway, anyhow, but 
without the cement of vice or 
weakness. Now you are to me 
like a vast cathedral, perfect in 
proportion, perfect in detail. I 
don’t say a whim is a vice or a 
crime, but it’s a thing an arch- 
bishop would think very little of. 
Your having a whim reminds me of 
the time when I was cast away on 
a coral island in the Pacific. Just 
as I rubbed the salt-water out of 
my eyes I saw coming towards 
me—’ 

‘Nevill, you are growing young 
again. Little Alice is in the draw- 
ing-room, and she will be delighted 
to hear about that crocodile.’ 

‘Bless my soul, Osborne, you 
are too bad! The only crocodile I 
ever had an encounter with was 
one that escaped from the Japanese 
village at the Alexandra Palace, 
and took to the reedy shores and 
uninhabited islands of the New 
River at Wood Green. They had 
been trying to catch him with a 
kedge-anchor baited with the flesh 
of bailiffs ; but the beast would not 
bite. The reptile naturally had 
an objection to a man in posses- 
sion. I called upon the Mayor of 
Wood Green— 

‘No, no,no! Comeon. You 
have been only playing with the 
wine, and I know you like coffee, 
and it has gone up by this time; 
and I’m sure Alice is most anxi- 
ously awaiting you.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, this is not 
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full of awful language.’ 

‘Well, go on.’ 

‘“D—n you!” said I to the 
man at my elbow (I told you it 
was not a drawing-room story, but 
that’s nothing in the way of swear- 
ing like what’s coming), ‘ “d—n 
you!” said I to the man at the 
wheel, “why don’t you put your 
helm hard a-port and throw her 
aback ?”’ 

‘ Who, the crocodile ?’ 

‘No, no; don’t be absurd, Os- 
borne. Throw a crocodile aback 
by porting the helm of a full-rigged 
ship! Did any one but yourself 
ever conceive such an idea? Don’t 
you see, it was astern chase. We 
were leading. My object was to 
throw our vessel suddenly across 
his bows, and rake him fore and aft; 
and then up stick and away again 
before he knew where he was. But 
I fear the description of the fight 
would be unintelligible to you, as 
it is full of technical terms. Tell 
me honestly, Osborne, do you 
know what spankerboom is ?” 

‘I have not the least idea.’ 

‘ Ah, then, there is no use in my 
going on. You could not under- 
stand the story. Iam very sorry 
for it, Osborne, but I fear there is 
nothing left us to do but to rejoin 
the ladies.’ 

When they reached the drawing- 
room Osborne led Nevill to where 
Alice was sitting at a small table 
by herself, and said, 

‘ Alice, Mr. Nevill has a most 
amusing story to tell you. What 
is it about, Nevill ? 

‘O, about the spankerboom. 
You know nothing about sea 
terms ?” 

‘I am sorry to say I do net. 
Should I know before I could un- 
derstand the tale?’ said Alice, with 
a smile. 

‘On the contrary. Nothing I 
know of embarrasses the narra- 
tor of a sea-story more than tech- 
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nical knowledge in the listener. 
For if I tell you we carried away 
our tgallant backstay, and you 
asked me what we did then, did 
we splice it or fish it, you inter- 
rupt the even and straightforward 
course of the tale—’ 

At this point Osborne moved 
away, and went to the couch upon 
which Mrs. Osborne and Marie 
Sat. 

The drawing-room was large and 
of an L-shape. The shorter arm 
of the room was divided from the 
longer by thick curtains looped 
and held back so as to leave but a 
narrow opening between the cur- 
tains. At the rear of the back 
drawing-room was a small conser- 
vatory. Both rooms were lighted 
up, but the conservatory was not ; 
it lay almost invisible, a place of 
warm moist twilight. At the end 
of less than an hour Marie and 
George found themselves seated 
alone in this dim retreat. 

‘I think, George,’ said Marie, 
after a long silence, ‘ this has been 
the happiest day of my life.’ 

‘I am sure, my darling,’ he said, 
pressing her hand, ‘it has also 
been my happiest ; and this is the 
happiest moment of my happiest 
day.’ 

This was the first time they had 
been alone during the day. 

*The change I saw come over 
you, George, in the train, after all 
the anxiety you and I have felt, 
would by itself have made this one 
of my happiest days. But the great 
kindness of your mother to me 
astonishes me, and pleases me 
more than I can tell.’ 

‘Who could be anything else 
but kind to my darling ?’ 

‘But she was much more kind 
than any one could expect or 
guess. I was wonderfully sur- 
prised. When she came with me 
to my room that time, she told me, 
George, all about your family and 
politics, until I felt I had been a 
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great politician for years, ready to 
die for Church and State.’ 

George kissed her, and said, 

‘In fact, my Marie, she treated 
you as though you already were 
her daughter. Is not that so, my 
love ?” 

She answered by pressing his 
hand. 

‘ She told me how all your family 
had been Conservatives. I don’t 
exactly know what Conservatives 
are. I believe they have some- 
thing to do with the Government. 
Won't you tell me all about Con- 
servatives—by and by ? 

‘Yes, love; but let us not talk 
of such things now. Nevill and I 
had a chat after dinner to-day, and 
I was telling him that now all ob- 
stacles had been cleared away I 
hope very soon to have my first 
look at the sea, and I had made 
up my mind never to set eyes on 
it until I went on my honeymoon. 
So, love, as I am very anxious to 
get my first glance at the sea, I 
hope you will let me go there as 
soon as ever you can. Won't 
you?” 

He felt her tremble and sigh in 
his arms. She did not answer. 

He went on: 

‘You know, love, I told you of 
that awful dream I had in London 
of the sea, and of how I lost you. 
I am sure, not until this moment, 
not until now in this middle of 
peaceful and prosperous England, 
when my arm is safely round my 
own girl, did it occur to me why I 
had a whim to pass the honeymoon 
by the sea. The whim must have 
arisen in some way or the other 
from that dream. No doubt from 
a half-felt disinclination to avoid 
the sea until nothing could take 
my Marie from me.’ 

‘Not all the world, George. 
Not all the world could take me 
from you now, George.’ 

She put her arm round him, and 
clung to him, and then ceased to 
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cling, and simply leaned against 
him. 

‘ George,’ she continued, after a 
pause, ‘I have travelled a good 
deal, and some might think me 
restless by nature. But I am not. 
I am quite content to rest here 
for ever. Won't you let me, 
George ?’ 

He pressed her closely to him. 

‘You shall never leave me, 
love. What moments these are, 
Marie 

‘I shall always think of this con- 
servatory as the end of my wander- 
ings. We did not feel quite sure, 
my love, did we, until your mother 
saw me?” 

‘I felt quite sure she could not 
but love my Marie.’ 

‘George, suppose your mother 
had turned her back on me, would 
you have turned your back on 
me ?” 

‘Why should we vex ourselves 
now with such questions? My 
mother likes you wonderfully well.’ 

‘But suppose she had not re- 
ceived me well, would you have 
given me up?’ 

‘Certainly not. Why do you 
ask such a question? Now that 
my mother has behaved so well, it 
is ungenerous to force such an an- 
swer from me.’ 

‘I am not ungenerous, George. 
There is no harm in your telling 
me anything now, is there ?” 

‘No, my love; you are quite 
right. You have a perfect right to 
my full confidence. I was utterly 
wrong to say you were ungenerous. 
Indeed, at the time I said the 
word what I meant was that you 
forced me into saying an unge- 
nerous thing when we think of 
how well my mother has treated 
me all my life, and especially on 
this occasion.’ 

‘And if that change had not 
come over you in the train, if you 
had remained in the same state of 
mind as you were when you left 
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London, would you, George, have 
given me up? Would you have 
sent poor Marie away from you 
some day?” 

‘I cannot tell. 
I did not know. 
mad, Marie. 
the bad past ? 

‘But, George, to think of the 
bad past while your arm is round 
me here makes the present more 
precious.’ 

‘My darling! My darling! The 
past is nothing to me now! I 
think of only the. present and the 
future.’ 

‘Now, suppose you had pro- 
mised your mother never to marry 
me if I became an infidel, would 
you, upon my becoming an infidel, 
give me up ?” 

‘What earthly good can come 
of such strained and out-of-the-way 
suppositions? You are inventing 
difficulties for consideration just at 
the moment all difficulties have 
disappeared.’ 

‘ But there is no harm in your 
answering the question.’ 

‘Well, I will make a bargain 
with you. If I answer you that 
question, will you promise to fix a 
day for our marriage ?” 

*I will.’ 

‘Well, if I had promised my 
mother not to marry you if you 
became an infidel, I should keep 
my promise.’ 

‘O George, George, George! 
won't you be always as you are 
now? Won't you love? 

‘Yes, darling, I hope so. 
for your promise.’ 

‘The promise I made to your 
mother ?” 

‘No; the promise you made to 
me.’ 

‘ You said the sooner the better?’ 

‘I said so, and mean it with all 
my soul, darling Marie.’ 

‘I say so too.’ 

‘God bless you! 
it be? 


I do not know. 
I was nearly 
Cannot we forget all 


Now 


When shall 
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* When you please, George.’ 

*But you know, sweetheart, it 
is the girl who always decides this 
matter.’ 

‘I know; but will you do it for 
me? I am yours now; do with 
me what you think best. I will 
marry you any day you tell me; I 
will do everything you tell me from 
this time. I am yours, George, body 
and soul !’ 

* Hush, hush, sweet love! I am 
not worthy of this. Shall we say 
this day month, my Marie ?’ 

‘Ay; I am willing.’ 

‘This day three weeks ?” 

‘If you wish it, George. 
sooner the better.’ 

‘ Heaven bless my love for ever !’ 

‘And Heaven bless my lover for 
ever, and keep him as he now is !’ 

‘Amen.’ 

‘Marie, you spoke a moment 
ago as if you had made my mother 
some promise. Have you done 
so?” 

‘Yes, George.’ 

‘What was that promise ?” 

‘Not to fix the day for our wed- 
ding so long as you were not as 
you are now.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘I told her I knew, by your 
manner in the train, that you had 
no longer those horrible ideas about 
religion ; and as I knew they had 
disappeared on the way down from 
London, I promised not to marry 
you while you held them. What 
—what is the matter, George? 
Don’t leave me, George. Why did 
you take your arm away? Why did 
you stand up? George, won’t you 
speak to me?’ 

‘My God, girl, what have you 
done !’ 

‘What have I done? George, 
speak to me! My George, my 
love, my lord, tell me—tell poor 
Marie what she has done... 
George, will you not look down at 
me, and tell me what I have done? 

. I am on my knees at your 
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feet... . Iam kneeling at your feet, 
George. . . . Will you not look 
down ?. .. O, my heart will burst! 
Will you not look down at me— 
say a word to me?... You will 
not? Then I will go! 

She rose from her knees, and 
walked a few paces towards the 
door of the conservatory ; stood, 
laid her hand on one of the flower- 
stands for support; essayed again 
to walk, tottered, stood still; and 
then, with a weary sigh, sank to 
the floor. 

The sound of her fall roused 
Osbome from his lethargy; the 
sound of his own voice was the last 
that had reached his consciousness. 
He sprang to her side, raised her, 
and opening the conservatory-door, 
cried out, 

‘ Nevill, Kate, help! Marie has 
fainted.’ 

When she opened her eyes she 
found herself lying on a couch in 
the drawing-room. 

‘With the door shut, the heat 
and closeness of the place were too 
much for her. George ought to 
know no girl could stand that place 
with the door shut,’ said Mrs. Os- 
borne. 

‘I tried to get to the door, and 
then I remember no more,’ said 
Marie feebly. 

‘It was all my fault,’ said George, 
in a tremulous voice. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN THE STORM. 


Tue mind of George Osborne 
was vigorous, fearless, and candid. 
He had the perception of the poet 


without the poet’s mobility. Once 
he had built up an idea, he could 
not alter the parts without endan- 
gering the whole. He was in 
everything conservative, except 
when he was revolutionary. If 
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corruption existed in an institution, 
rather than try to eradicate the 
evil he would abolish the institu- 
tion itself. 

Without being wrongheaded or 
a bigot, he could not readily see 
how there could be two tolerably 
fair views to any subject. If he 
thought he was right, he felt him- 
self to be entirely right. He would 
give perfect liberty to another man 
to differ from him, but he could 
not allow there existed any likeli- 
hood the other man was right. He 
saw all questions in their totality, 
not in detail. If it was morally 
wrong to hang a man for murder, 
why not abolish hanging to-morrow 
morning? If it was not morally 
wrong, and if it was necessary for 
the protection of the community 
that murderers should be hung, 
why, then it must be fools who 
could have any aversion to the 
office of hangman. 

He had been brought up in a 


small rigid home, and in a dull 


monotonous way. He had been 
a student of books, those immut- 
able echoes of eternal voices. He 
had been a lover of Nature, which 
week after week moves onward to 
well-ascertained stations, producing 
anticipated results. He had rarely 
been from home, and never far. 
He knew absolutely nothing of 
the world until mighty London 
surged around him. Even then 
he could not realise the magnitude 
of the great riddle of man being 
mocked at and abandoned daily 
by the millions living round him. 
It was like giving a man sight for 
the first time in the middle of the 
Atlantic, and expecting him to be 
able to draw outlines of the Ameri- 
can and European coasts. 

In the little town the ordinary 
affairs of man, the births, deaths, 
and marriages, went on in regular 
routine. No foreign armies camped 
in the tree-sheltered fields. To 
him the news of wars and battles 
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sounded old world and obsolete. 
There had been no sounds of fight 
here for many score years. No 
great famine visited the place, no 
great pestilence. Folk died in 
their beds, and had decent funerals. 
Neither great poverty nor great 
riches distinguished the inhabitants. 
Asa rule they went soberly through 
their lives, and usually left a little 
money behind them. There were 
no fleets arriving from wonderful 
climes. All the produce of the 
East was denationalised by the 
grocer or the druggist or the jewel- 
ler. For these people there was 
no place farther off than London, 
whence all exotic produce found 
its way to the town. 

As with all places possessing an 
ancient fame, which is much visited 
by strangers, the popular mind of 
Stratford was continually driven 
back to the days of its idol, when 
the house of Tudor held the sceptre 
of England, and the man of Strat- 
ford held the imperial baton in the 
universe of song. In the windows, 
as one walked along the street, 
appeared Shakespeare collars and 
Shakespeare cuffs, and Shakespeare 
drinking-cups and Shakespeare 
plates and Shakespeare chairs. 
Everything one looked upon drove 
the mind back to Queen Bess. 
But it was not to the weapon 
named after the virgin queen. Here 
was no compulsion to think of 
foreign wars or approachingArmada. 
No discords and bloody broils of 
armed men broke in upon the ears. 
This was a wayside village hard 
by the Forest of Arden. At the 
other side of that hill stood the 
‘wood not far from Athens.’ 

No one was in haste here, not 
even American tourists. The town 
had plenty of time for all it had to 
do. Strangers, when they came to 
the place, assumed a grave and 
deliberate manner. They looked 
up and down streets with concili- 
atory eyes, as though embryo poets 
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might be coming those ways, and 
it were only meet to show respect 
to those of Shakespeare’s cloth. 
It was a place where the strangers 
listened and the inhabitants talked, 
and talked of little else than Shake- 
speare. It was the business of 
Stratford to do honour to all things 
which, in point of time, approach 
her great son, and to regard the 
things of to-day as mere shadows 
passing across that splendid back- 
ground by the achievements of her 
immortal son. 

With such a mind and in such a 
place George Osborne had reached 
the prime of manhood. Had he 
been dull or vicious or fond of 
pleasure, he might have braved all 
the dangers of a plunge from such 
a history into London. But he 


was intellectual rather than intelli- 
gent, as Marie had told him. He 
dwelt within himself rather than 
went forth to seek new things. He 
had no mastering evil passion, and 


consequently nothing which at 
once gave him an object of pursuit 
and a reason for darkening his 
conscience. He was not a frivo- 
lous man, and could not be put 
off with toys and bubbles. 

But he was religious, profoundly 
religious. In the presence of the 
object of his worship he felt pride 
in his manhood, diffidence in him- 
self. He believed that if a man 
were thoroughly good, that man 
could worship worthily. He lifted 
his eyes and asked help or sympa- 
thy fearlessly when he thought of 
his manhood ; when he thought of 
himself he bent his eyes upon the 
ground. He aspired with all his 
soul to rise above evil; the daily 
routine of petty cares and petty 
passions dragged him down. He 
would have given up his life freely 
any day for his fellow-man. 

Upon this man, when all the 
faculties of his intellect, all the 
sensibilities of his emotions, had 
come to their full development, 
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had burst the passion of love. He 
was no raw schoolboy, sighing after 
a pretty face or a neat figure, but 
a strong man of mature thought, 
overwhelmingly convinced by his 
intellect as well as by his emotions 
that this woman alone could save 
his future life from being a desert, 
could make it full of the richest, 
fullest, most abounding life. ‘Drunk 
or mad,’ as he had said—he did not 
care what it was called—drunk or 
mad, he wanted her, and, if he 
won her, he could walk through 
life with a triumphant tread ; with- 
out her he could do nothing but 
shamble into the grave. 

He prospered in his love ; and 
then came that spiritual upheaval, 
wherein the records of his life were 
swallowed up and all the palaces he 
had built thrown down. He stood 
aghast before the awful ruin. He 
had never before conceived so stu- 
pendous a disaster. His nerves 
were shattered, his reason was 
shaken. As soon as he got a mo- 
ment’s respite, a returning ray of 
faith, he thought of this woman, 
for the lightest pain of whose body 
he would give up his life. He 
thought she had been careless 
once, and if ever she married a 
man like Parkinson she would lose 
all. So, at their betrothal, he 
swore her never to wed outside 
the Church. 

After this came his complete 
downfall ; and then he stood face 
to face with the confounding prob- 
lem, Should he lose his love to 
save her faith, or snatch at the wo- 
man he loved, and imperil the 
future happiness, perhaps, of one 
for whose sake he would die a 
thousand times? It was during 
this fierce struggle he had behaved 
so inexplicably and asked her to 
give him time. 

At that point he had thought 
his reason would utterly break 
down. 

This day, on the journey, the 
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question wholly lost its spiritual 
aspect. All through the day, at 
dinner, and during the early part 
of that interview in the conserva- 
tory, he had been more happy than 
ever in all his life before, as he 
told her. But in those few simple 
words, alluding to his infidel ideas, 
‘I promised not to marry you 
while you held them,’ a key had 
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been struck which had never been 
sounded before. The positions of 
her and him had been reversed. 

He had been trying to save her; 
now she was trying to save him. 
This situation caused all the old 
agony to flow in upon him, and 
he did not hear or see anything 
until she fell. 


[To be concluded, ] 


A DREAM. 


— 


AH, to be across the seas, 
Where the summer-scented breeze 


Murmurs mid the leafy trees, 
And a silent sea 
Plashes on a silent shore ; 
Where to dwell for evermore 
Until Love and Life are o’er, 
Peaceful life would be. 


Such a vision meets my gaze : 
Glistens through a dreamful haze, 
Though the mist of these dark days 
Hides it from my view. 
Yet a touch of Love supreme 
Lights the mist with sunny gleam, 
In the land of which I dream 
Love shall e’er be true. 


There shall Life begin anew ; 

*Neath such skies of azure blue 

Love could be naught else but true, 
And its light shall gleam, 

Driving from our fair domain 

These dark days of mist and rain ; 

No more sorrow, toil, or pain— 
Ah, ’tis but a dream ! 


GERALD CLIFTON. 
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Adapted from the Russian of Pourhhine. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 


I. 
IN COUNTRY QUARTERS. 
THE mir of Piodorskow, in the 
government of Suwalki, is a dull 
hole. We lay there. A monoton- 
ous life of it we led—about as full 
of emotion as that of a tortoise in 
a state of hybernation. This was 


the daily routine: morning, drill 
and the riding-school ; midday, 
dinner at the commandant’s or the 
Jewish restaurant ; evening, punch 
and card-playing. There was not a 
house in the place worth visiting, 
nor a girl worth falling in love 


with. We passed our abundant 
leisure in going from Peter to Paul, 
and from Paul to Peter and back 
again—the same perpetual round 
—and in criticising the buttons on 
each other’s uniforms. 
Nevertheless, there was just one 
in our little society who was not a 
military man. He might be about 
five-and-thirty years old, conse- 
quently we ‘ young fellows’ looked 
upon him with something akin to 
veneration. His experience gave 
him an ascendency over us ; and 
his taciturnity, his haughty bearing, 
and the sarcastic manner in which 
he spoke, added to the impression 
and strengthened the superiority 
of age. It was often a puzzle to 
me what mysterious destiny over- 
shadowed him. He appeared to 
be Russian, but he had a foreign 
name. He had formerly served in 
a Hussar regiment, and had even 
built himself up some reputation 
in it; but he handed in his papers 
abruptly one morning—nobody 
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could tell why—and he established 
himself in this miserable village, 
where he lived very roughly, but 
managed all the same to spend a 
great deal of money. He took 
his airings on foot, wrapped in a 
seedy black paletot ; and, for all 
that, he kept open house for every 
officer in our regiment. To tell 
the truth, his dinners were not 
luxurious, nor was the cook a 
cordon bleu. We usually had two 
or three plain dishes served up by 
a discharged soldier. But his 
champagne was ofa first-rate brand, 
and was sent round in bucketfuls. 
I have no pity for the man who 
cannot wash down a bad meal with 
good wine. Nobody knew what 
was his fortune, or whether he was 
married or single, and nobody 
cared to ask him. He looked too 
stern to stand interrogatory of 
that type. He had a tolerably 
large library, particularly strong in 
military books and in romances, 
which he freely lent and never 
asked back. On the other hand, 
he never thought of returning a 
book once lent to him. His ab- 
sorbing occupation—it was more 
than pastime—was pistol-practice. 
The walls of his dining-room, rid- 
dled with bullet-dents, looked like 
ahoneycomb. A splendid collec- 
tion of pistols, of every age and 
make, was the one vanity of the 
wretched gazebo he called his 
mansion. The dexterity he had 
acquired by his practice was some- 
thing incredible: if he laid a 
bet that he would knock the tuft 
off a foraging-cap with a shot, I 
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do not think there was a fellow in 
the regiment who would have hesi- 
tated to put that foraging-cap on 
his head. Sometimes, amongst us, 
the conversation turned upon duel- 
ling. Silvio (with your permission, 
that is how I mean to call him) 
never took part init. If he were 
asked, had he ever been out, he 
dryly answered ‘ Yes,’ but entered 
into no details, and it was easy to 
perceive that the question did not 
gratify him. We came to the con- 
clusion that some victim of his 
terrible skill had left a burden on 
his conscience. None of us fora 
moment had the slightest suspicion 
that there was any element of 
feebleness in his composition. 
There are men whose exterior is 
enough to scout suppositions of 
the kind. He was one of them. 
Notwithstanding, an event which 
unexpectedly turned up singularly 
astonished all of us. 

One day a dozen of us, officers, 
dined at Silvio’s. We drank as it 
was the custom, that is to say, too 
much. As soon as dinner was 
over, we asked the master of the 
house to make a bank at faro., 
After refusing for a long time, for 
he very seldom played, he called 
for the cards, placed fifty ducats 
before him on the table, and sat 
down to cut, We made a ring 
around him, and the play began. 
When he played, it was Silvio’s 
habit to preserve an absolute si- 
lence; he never made any objec- 
tions and never gave any explana- 
tions. Ifa punter won or lost, he 
paid him exactly what was coming 
to him, or marked down to his 
own credit what he had gained. 
We all knew his peculiarity, and 
we let him arrange the matter after 
his own fashion ; but there was 
with us on that occasion an officer 
newly joined, who, in a moment 
of distraction, made a false double. 
Silvio took up the chalk and made 
his mark in his usual manner. The 
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officer, persuaded that there was 
a mistake, expostulated. Silvio, 
never breaking silence, continued 
to cut. The officer, losing pa- 
tience, took the brush and rubbed 
out what he thought to be the 
wrong mark. Silvio quietly took 
the chalk and made the mark 
again. Upon this, the officer— 
heated by the wine, the play, and 
the laughter of his comrades—took 
serious offence, and seizing a cop- 
per chandelier in his fury, hurled 
it at the head of Silvio, who, by a 
rapid duck, just contrived to avoid 
being struck. ‘There was a fearful 
row! Silvio started up pale with 
anger, and, with fire in his eyes, 
he said, 

‘ My good sir, have the kindness 
to leave the room; and thank your 
God that this has passed under 
my roof.’ 

Not one of us had the slightest 
doubt as to what would be the 
sequel of the affair. We already 
looked upon our new comrade as 
a dead man. The officer left, say- 
ing he was ready to give satisfac- 
tion to the banker as soon as it 
suited his convenience. The gam- 
bling continued for a few minutes 
more; but as we saw that the mas- 
ter of the house paid no further 
interest to the play, we left one by 
one, and as we strolled back to 
our quarters we chatted on the 
vacancy we were about to have in 
the regiment. 

The following day, in the riding- 
school, we were asking if the poor 
lieutenant were dead or merely 
wounded, when who should walk 
in but himself. We plied him with 
questions. He simply answered 
that he had not heard from Silvio. 
We were astonished. We went to 
visit Silvio; we came upon him 
in his courtyard, sending bullet 
after bullet into an ace of hearts 
nailed to a door. He received us 
in his usual way, and never said 
a word about the transaction of the 
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night before. Three days passed, 
and the lieutenant still lived. No 
message had come. We began to 
ask one another in amazement, 
‘Is it possible that Silvio won't 
fight?’ Silvio did not fight. He 
was satisfied with a very lame ex- 
planation, and all was over. 

This magnanimity did him a lot 
of harm amongst us young fel- 
lows. Want of hardihood is the 
fault that youth pardons the least. 
Courage is the greatest of all 
merits, the excuse for every ble- 
mish. Nevertheless, by little and 
little all was forgotten, and Silvio 
reassumed his former influence in 
our circle. 

I alone found it hard to recon- 
cile myself to him. Thanks to a 
romantic imagination, I had grown 
more attached than any of my 
friends to this man, whose life was 
such an enigma. I had made of 
him the hero of a mysterious 
drama. He had a preference for 
me—at least, I was the only one 
with whom he abandoned his 
harshness of tone and cynicism of 
language, and conversed on dif- 
ferent subjects with ease, and 
sometimes with a very happy grace. 
Since that unfortunate evening the 
thought that his honour was soiled 
—that there was a blot on his 
escutcheon—and that, of his own 
free will, he had declined to wipe 
it out, tormented me without ceas- 
ing, and drove away my self-pos- 
session when I was in his society. 
I was no longer on the same terms 
with him. I made it a matter of 
conscience to watch his every 
movement. Silvio had too much 
penetration not to perceive what I 
was doing, and to guess the motive 
of my conduct. He appeared 
more hurt than vexed atit. Twice 
I thought I could detect a desire 
on his part to come to an explana- 
tion with me ; but I avoided him, 
and Silvio did not press the matter. 
From that time I only saw him in 
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company with my comrades. Our 
cosy intimate chats were dropped. 

The lucky dwellers in the capi- 
tal, tossed about by distracting 
pleasures, ate ignorant of many 
sensations familiar to those who 
live in remote villages or small 
towns ; for example, the waiting 
for the mail-day. On Tuesdays 
and Fridays the post-office of our 
regiment was full of officers. One 
expected money, another letters, 
a third newspapers. Ordinarily, 
the packets were unsealed upon 
the spot; news was passed from 
mouth to mouth, and the scene 
in the office was of the most ani- 
mated description. Silvio’s _let- 
ters were addressed to him at our 
quarters, and he came to look for 
them with the rest of us. One day 
that he was handed a letter, he 
broke the seal with great eager- 
ness. As he ran over its contents 
his eyes positively burned with a 
strange fire. Our officers, occu- 
pied over their own correspon- 
dence, took no notice of him. 

‘Gentlemen,’ exclaimed Silvio, 
‘urgent affairs compel me to leave 
immediately. As I shall be on the 
road to-night, I hope you won’t 
refuse to dine with me for the last 
time. I count upon you,’ he add- 
ed, turning to me. ‘I wish you | 
particularly to come.’ 

Thereupon he retired hastily, 
and after we had all agreed to 
make rendezvous at his place, we 
separated, each his own way. 

I got to Silvio’s at the appointed 
hour, and found every officer off 
duty there. His luggage was al- 
ready packed up. Nothing was to 
be seen on the naked walls but the 
network of bullet-marks. We sat 
down. Our host was in the best 
of humours, and his high spirits 
soon spread to the company. Corks 
popped brisk as skirmishing fire ; 
the beady froth mounted in the 
glasses, which were filled and 
emptied without interruption. We 
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grew tender-hearted—maudlin, if 
you like—and wished God-speed, 
safe journey, joy, and all kinds of 
prosperity to our departing host. 

It was late when we quitted the 
festive board. When we were look- 
ing for our caps, Silvio bade each 
of us adieu ; but he caught me by 
the hand, and held me as I was on 
the point of going out. 

‘Stay,’ he said, in an undertone. 
‘I want to have a few words with 
you.’ 

I stopped behind. 


II. 
SILVIO’S EXPLANATION. 


Tue others had departed, and 
we were left alone, seated face to 
face, smoking our pipes in silence. 
Silvio had a careworn air. There 
was not the slightest trace on his 
features of his convulsive gaiety. 
His sinister pallor, his blazing eyes, 
the long curls of smoke which he 
puffed from his mouth, gave him 
the aspect of a veritable demon. 
At the end of a few minutes, he 
broke the silence. 

‘It is possible,’ he said to me, 
‘that we may never see each other 
again. Before separating, I wish to 
have a few words with you. You 
may have remarked that I care 
little for the opinion of the in- 
different ; but I have a liking for 
you, and I feel that it would cost 
me a pang to leave you with an 
unfavourable opinion of me.’ 

He paused to knock the ashes 
off the top of his pipe. I said 
nothing, but turned my gaze to the 
floor and waited. 

‘It must have appeared singular 
to you,’ he continued, ‘that I did 
not exact fuller satisfaction from 
that drunken fool of a lieutenant. 
You willagree that, having the choice 
of weapons, the idiot’s life was in 
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my power, and that I ran no very 
great risk. I might speak of my 
moderation as generosity ; but I do 
not wish to lie. If I could have 
administered a correction to the 
fellow without hazarding my life— 
mark me, without hazarding it in 
the least—he would not have got 
out of my clutches so easily.’ 

I looked at Silvio with surprise. 
An avowal like this mystified and 
pained me. He resumed: 

‘Unfortunately, I have not the 
right to expose myself to death. 
Six years ago I got a box on 
the ear, and my enemy is still 
living, 

My curiosity was vividly stirred. 

‘And you did not fight him?’ I 
demanded. ‘ Assuredly, some ex- 
traordinary circumstances must 
have prevented the affair from 
coming off.’ 

‘I did fight him,’ said Silvio 
quietly, ‘and here is a souvenir of 
our meeting.’ 

He rose and drew from a box a 
cap of red cloth with a gold stripe 
and gland—a cap of the make oc 
those worn in cavalry undress, such 
as the French call bonnet de police. 
He put it on his head. It was 
penetrated by a bullet about an 
inch above the temple. 

‘You know,’ said Silvio, ‘ that I 
served in the Hussars. You can 
see the sort of man I am—a trifle 
overbearing. I have the habit of 
command ; to dominate is an in- 
stinct of my nature. In my earlier 
days it was a passion with me. In 
my time, the roysterers were the 
mode, 1 was the greatest roysterer 
and rowdy inthe army. All bragged 
then about getting drunk. I put 
under the table the famous B. men- 
tioned in the song by D. D., that 
used to be sung at the mess of the 
Preobrajenski Guards. Every day 
there were duels in our corps ; every 
day I played my part as second or 
principal. My comrades venerated 
me; the superior officers, who 
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changed every other month, re- 
garded me as a scourge that they 
could not get rid of. For my own 
part, I pursued my career of glory 
tranquilly, or rather tumultuously, 
until they sent to the regiment a 
rich young fellow who belonged to 
a distinguished family. I shall not 
tell you his name. Never did I 
meet a iuckier dog; his luck was 
almost insolent. Picture to yourself 
youth, wit, a fine figure, sprightly 
spirits; bravery reckless of danger, 
an honoured name, as much money 
as he wished, and more than he 
could ever possibly spend; and 
now try and bring before your 
mind the effect that his arrival 
produced amongst us. I was no- 
where. My sceptre was broken. 
At the outset, dazzled by my re- 
putation, he sought to make me 
his friend. But I received his 
advances coldly, and he paid me 
off in my own coin. Without ap- 
pearing in the least mortified, he 
left me to myself. I conceived a 
mortal grudge against him. His 
success in theregiment and amongst 
the petticoats drove me to desper- 
ation. I swore I’d pick a quarrel 
with him. To my epigrams he re- 
torted with epigrams that always 
struck me as more piquant and 
original than mine, and which, I 
must admit, in any case, were 
much more lively. He jested; I 
hated: that made the difference. 
At last, one day, at a ball at a 
Polish landed proprietor’s, seeing 
that he was the object of attention 
from several ladies, especially from 
the mistress of the house, with 
whom I had been a pet, I went 
over to him and whispered some 
gross and stupid impertinence. He 
burst into a passion and gave me 
a box on the ear. We flew to our 
sabres, the ladies fainted, the guests 
parted us, and, on the spot, we 
quitted the chateau to make our 
preparations for mortal combat. 
‘Day was breaking. I was at 


the trysting-ground with my three 
witnesses, waiting my adversary 
with a mad impatience. The sum- 
mer’s sun rose, and the heat already 
began to grill us. I saw him in 
the distance. He was on foot, in 
his shirt-sleeves, carrying his jacket 
over his sabre-hilt, and accom- 
panied by a single second. We 
set out tomeetthem. As he came 
nearer to me, I could perceive that 
in one hand he held his cap, which 
was full of cherries. Our seconds 
placed us at twelve paces apart. 
It was my privilege to fire first ; 
but passion and hatred got so much 
the better of me that I was afraid 
I should not be able to keep my 
wrist steady. In order to gain time 
to cool down I conceded first fire 
to him. He refused it. We then 
determined to settle it by drawing 
lots. He won, this eternally spoiled 
child of fortune. He pulled trigger, 
and pierced my donnet de police. 
It was my turn now. At last I 
had his life in my grasp. I scru- 
tinised him with a fierce avidity, 
trying to catch, in the expression of 
his features, at the least a shade 
of emotion. No! There he was, 
under cover of my pistol, and not 
a twitch in brows or lips, not the 
symptom of a change of colour in 
his cheeks. He was quietly pick- 
ing the ripest cherries out of his 
cap and blowing the stones from 
his mouth, like a schoolboy, until 
they almost fell at my feet. This 
cold-blooded composure made me 
feel like a devil. 

“What is to be gained,” said I 
to myself, “by taking this man’s 
life, seeing that he sets such small 
store by it?” 

‘An atrocious idea shot across 
my brain. I let down the hammer 
of my pistol. 


“Tt seems,” said I, “ that you're 


hardly in a mood to die at present. 
You prefer to breakfast. Take it 
easy ; I have no wish to disturb 
you.” 
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“Don't mix yourself up in my 
concerns,” he answered, “ but take 
the trouble of firing, pray. For 
the matter of that, do as you please. 
You have always that pistol-shot 
to your credit ; and I shall be at 
your service whenever you wish to 
discharge it.” 

‘T left with my friends, to whom 
I said that I did not intend to 
effect the exchange of shots for the 
moment. And thus the affair ter- 
minated. . 

‘I sent in my resignation, and 
withdrew to this village. Not a 
day has passed since then that I 
have not dreamt of revenge. Now 
the hour has come !’ 

Silvio drew from his pocket the 
letter he had received in the morn- 
ing and gave it to me to read. 
Somebody—his lawyer presumably 
—wrote to him from Moscow that 
the Jerson in question was on the 
eve of marrying a young and beau- 
tiful lady. 

‘You divine,’ said Silvio, ‘ who 
is the Jerson in question. I am 
starting for Moscow. We'll see if 
he'll face death in the middle of a 
wedding with the same composure 
that he did in front of a pound of 
cherries !’ 

At these words he rose, threw 
his cap on the floor, and began 
striding to and fro like a tiger in a 
cage. I had listened to him, out- 
wardly impassive, but racked by a 
thousand contending sentiments. 

A servant, entering, announced 
that the horses had arrived. Silvio 
shook me warmly by the hand, and 
we embraced. He jumped into a 
caléche, in which there were two 
boxes, the one containing his col- 
lection of pistols, the other his lug- 
gage. We said adieu once more, 
and the horses went off at a 
canter. 
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ITI. 
THE PERSON IN QUESTION. 


SEVERAL years passed, when fa- 
mily affairs obliged me to exile 
myself in a wretched petty hamlet 
of the volosta of Podjaritzki. Busy 
though I was with my property, I 
could not help sighing whenever I 
thought of the noisy life, gay and 
careless, I had led up to that 
period. In Podjaritzki one did 
not live—did not exist even ; one 
vegetated. The greatest trouble I 
had was to accustom myself to pass 
the evenings of spring and winter 
in complete solitude. Until din- 
ner-hour I succeeded in killing 
time, more or less effectually, by 
talking to the starosta, superintend- 
ing my workmen, inspecting new 
buildings, and overlooking im- 
provements. But as soon as dusk 
came on, I was at a perfect loss to 
know what to do with myself. I 
could almost repeat by rote the 
few books I had unearthed in the 
drawers and in a cockloft. I made 
my housekeeper, Kirilovna, tell me, 
over and over again, all the old 
country tales she recollected. The 
songs of the peasant-girls made me 
melancholy. I took to drinking, 
but that gave me the headache. 
Yes, I will own it; for an instant 
I was afraid I should become a 
drunkard through pure spite, the 
worst of all drunkards, as my own 
district afforded me only too many 
proofs. As near neighbours there 
were but two or three of these dis- 
tinguished topers, whose conversa- 
tion consisted principally of yawns 
and hiccoughs. Solitude was a 
lesser evil than their companion- 
ship. At last I made up my mind 
to get to bed as early as possible, 
and to dine as late as possible ; so 
that I solved the problem of short- 
ening the evenings and prolonging 
the days, and I found the plan pay 
best of any. 

Four versts from my place was a 
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very fine domain, belonging to the 
Countess B——; but there was 
nobody there save her steward. 
The Countess had resided in her 
chateau but once—the first year of 
her wedded life; and then she 
would not remain there beyond a 
month. One day, during the second 
spring of my hermit’s existence, I 
was told that the Countess meant 
to pass the summer with her hus- 
band in the chateau. The report 
was correct. They took up their 
quarters there in the beginning of 
June. 

The arrival of a rich neighbour 
is an event in rural life. The land- 
ed proprietors and their people 
speak of it for two months before- 
hand, and three years afterwards. 
As for myself, I candidly avow that 
the announcement of the coming 
of a young and handsome lady 
neighbour threw me into consider- 
able agitation. Iwas dying of im- 
patience to see her; and the first 
Sunday after their arrival I set out, 
’ after dinner, for her chateau, to 
present my homage to Madame 
la Comtesse, in the character of 
her nearest neighbour and very 
humble servant. 

A lackey ushered me into the 
Count’s study, and went to ac- 
quaint his master with my visit. 
This study was spacious, and fur- 
nished in a very rich style. Along 
the walls were ranged massive 
presses full of books, and on the top 
of each a bust in bronze. Over the 
marble chimneypiece there was an 
immense mirror. The floor was 
hidden by a green cloth, upon 
which were spread Persian carpets. 
I had been divorced from comfort 
so long in my den, that I was over- 
come at the spectacle of all this 
sumptuousness — was positively 
seized with timidity, and waited 
for the Count very much in the 
frame of being of a petitioner from 
the provinces who has obtained 
audience of some powerful Min- 


ister, and sits in an antechamber. 
The door opened, and gave ad- 
mission to a young man about 
thirty, of a charming countenance. 
He received me in the frankest and 
most amiable manner. I made an 
effort to recover my calmness, and 
was commencing my compliments 
as a neighbour, when he antici- 
pated me by gracefully telling 
me that I should be always wel- 
come to his house while he was 
there. We seated ourselves. The 
conversation, full of naturalness 
and affability, soon soothed my 
savage timidity, and I began to 
feel myself in my ordinary groove, 
when, suddenly, the Countess ap- 
peared, and threw me into an em- 
barrassment greater than before. 
She was truly a beauty. The Count 
presented me. I endeavoured to 
assume a free and easy manner, but 
the more I tried the more awkward 
I became. My hosts, in order to 
give me an opportunity to collect 
myself and get accustomed to my 
new acquaintances, began chatting 
to one another, as if to show me 
they treated me, without ceremony, 
as an estimable neighbour. Mean- 
time, I walked about the study, 
looking at the books and pictures. 
I am not much of a connoisseur, 
as far as pictures go, but there was 
one which riveted my attention. It 
was a sketch of a valley in Swit- 
zerland; but it was not the merit 
of the landscape which struck me 
most. I remarked that the canvas 
was pierced by two bullets, one 
evidently aimed at the other. 

‘Ha! that was something like a 
shot,’ I cried, turning towards the 
Count. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘rather a singu- 
lar shot. Are you a good hand at 
the pistol?’ he continued. 

‘ Well, yes—so-so,’ I answered, 
delighted at the chance of speak- 
ing on a subject I was not wholly 
ignorant of. ‘At thirty paces I 
warrant myself never to miss a 
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card, always provided I know the 
pistols.’ 

‘Really!’ said the Countess, 
with an air of profound interest. 
Then, addressing her husband, she 
added, ‘ And you, dearest—do you 
think you could hit a card at thirty 
paces ?” 

‘We shall see,’ replied the Count. 
‘I used not to be a bad shot in my 
day ; but it is quite four years since 
I had a pistol in my hand.’ 

‘In that case, Count, I don’t 
mind betting that, even at twenty 
paces, you're not able to hit the 
spot. The pistol insists on con- 
stant practice. I know it by ex- 
perience. In my regiment I passed 
for one of the best marksmen. It 
happened once that I was a month 
without taking up a pistol: mine 
were at the armourer’s. We went 
out for target-practice. What do 
you think came to pass, Count? 
{ missed a bottle at five-and-twenty 
paces four consecutive times. We 
had a squadron-leader in ours—a 
jolly fellow, but a terrible joker. 
“ Phew! comrade,” he said, 
“you're altogether too sober. You 
have too much respect for the 
bottles.” Believe me, Count, if you 
don’t practise you must rust. The 
best shot I ever met kept his hand 
in by firing his pistol every day, 
ifit was only three shots before din- 
ner. He would as soon fail to have 
his three shots as to take his nip 
of brandy before soup.’ 

The Count and Countess seemed 
to take a pleasure in hearing me 
rattle on thus. 

‘And what sort of shots used he 
to make ?” demanded the Count. 

‘What sort? Wait till you hear. 
Suppose he saw a fly creeping on 
the wall. You laugh, Countess? 
I swear to you it’s true. “Eh, 
Kouzka, a pistol.” Kouzka brought 
him a loaded pistol. Ping! There 
= the fly flattened upon the 
wall.’ 


‘What skill! exclaimed the 
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Count. 
name ?” 

‘ Silvio, Count.’ 

‘Silvio exclaimed the Count, 
springing to his feet. ‘You knew 
Silvio ?” 

‘Did I know him? We were 
the best of friends. He used to 
mix with our corps as if he were 
one of ourselves. But it is a good 
five years since I heard any tidings 
of him. So, as it appears, he had 
the honour to be known to you, 
Count ?” 

‘Yes, known, very well known. 

*I wonder, did he ever tell you 
a curious story of an adventure 
that occurred to him once? A 
story about a box on the ear he got 
one evening from an animal—’ 

‘Did he not tell you the name 
of the animal ? 

‘No, he never mentioned it— 
Pardon, Count,’ I cried, suspecting 
the fact, ‘I was not aware. Am I 
right in thinking it was you?’ 

‘I am the person in question,’ 
answered the Count, confused in 
his turn ; ‘and the hole in that pic- 
ture is a souvenir of our last inter- 
view.’ 

‘ For the love of God, dear, don’t 
speak of it!’ cried the Countess. 
‘It makes me shudder still.’ 

‘No,’ said the Count. ‘I must 
tell the story to this gentleman. 
He knows I had the misfortune to 
offend his friend. It is only right 
he should learn how his frienc 
avenged himself.’ 

The Count motioned me to an 
armchair, and I listened with the 
liveliest curiosity to the following 
recital. 


‘What was your man’s 


IV. 
THE COUNT’S STORY. 


‘Five years ago I got married. 
I spent the honeymoon here, in 
this chateau. To this old building 
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are attached recollections of the 
happiest hours of my life, and 
likewise of one of the most fearful 
and afflicting. 

‘ One evenirg we went out riding. 
My wife's horse began to shy and 
rear ; she was somewhat alarmed, 
and dismounted, asking me to lead 
him home by the bridle, while she 
regained the chateau on foot. At 
the gate I found a post-caléche. I 
was informed there was a strange 
gentleman in my study, who had 
refused to give his name, but 
said he wanted to see me on 
very serious private business. I 
came into this very room, and, in 
the twilight, I could distinguish a 
man, dust-covered, and with a long 
beard, standing before the chim- 
ney. I went up to him, vainly 
jogging my memory as to where I 
had seen the face before. 

“You do not recognise me, 
Count?” he said, in a tremulous 
voice. 

** Silvio ?” I cried ; and I confess 
I could almost believe I felt my 
hairs standing erect on my head. 

“ Precisely,” he added, “and it is 
my turn to fire. I have come to 
discharge my debt. Are you 
ready ?” 

‘I could see a pistol peeping 
from his side-pocket. I stepped 
twelve paces, and I stood there, in 
that corner, praying him to make 
haste, and fire before my wife came 
back. He was in no hurry, he 
said; and he asked for lights. 
They brought in some wax-candles. 

‘I shut the door, ordered the 
servants to let nobody enter, and 
again I called on him to fire. He 
raised his pistol, and took aim at 
me... . I counted the seconds... . 
I thought of Aer. ... This lasted 
one awful minute. Silvio lowered 
his weapon. 

“T am very much annoyed,” he 
said, “that my pistol is not charged 
with—cherry-stones.... A bullet 
is hard.... But I have another 
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idea. This business is more like 
a murder than a duel. I am not 
accustomed to pull trigger on an 
unarmed man. Let us begin it all 
over again, and draw lots for the 
first fire.” 

‘My head turned. At first, I 
imagine, I refused, but finally we 
loaded another pistol. We rolled 
two scraps of paper, and he put 
them into the very cap he had 
worn when I sent a bullet whizz- 
ing through it. I dipped into the 
cap, and I drew the paper marked 
number one. 

“You have the devil's luck, 
Count!” he said, with a grin I 
shall never forget. 

‘I cannot understand what 
power took possession of me, or 
how he succeeded in constraining 
me ; but I did fire, and my bullet 
lodged in that picture.’ 

The Count pointed with his 
finger to the canvas traversed by 
the pistol-shot. His face was red 
as hot iron. The Countess was 
whiter than her lace handkerchief. 
As for me, I could hardly suppress 
a cry. 

‘I had fired my shot, therefore,’ 
pursued the Count, ‘and, thanks 
be to God, I had missed. . . . Then 
Silvio—how demoniac a visage he 
had at that moment !—deliberately 
adjusted his weapon, and levelled 
the deadly barrel straight between 
my eyes. Suddenly the door flew 
open. Macha burst into the room 
and clasped herself round my 
neck. Her presence restored me 
to firmness. 

“ My dear,” I said, “can you 
not see that we are joking? What 
a tremor you are in! Go, go, 
drink a glass of water, and return, 
and I will introduce you to an 
old friend and comrade.” 

‘Macha mistrusted me. 

“Tell me, is this that my hus- 
band says true?” she implored of 
the terrible Silvio. “Is it true 
that you are joking ?” 
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“He is always joking, Coun- 
tess,” replied Silvio. ‘ Once, out 
of pure jest, he gave me a box on 
the ear ; out of pure jest he planted 
a bullet in my cap ; out of pure jest 
a while ago he missed me with his 
pistol. Now it is my turn to have 
my little laugh.” 

‘ At these words he covered me 
anew under the eyes of my wife. 
Macha fell at his feet. 

“Rise, Macha! Are you not 
ashamed of yourself?” I shouted 
with rage. “And you, sir, do you 
wish to drive an unfortunate wo- 
man delirious? Will you fire? 
Yes or no?” 

“T do not care to now, thank 
you. I am satisfied. I have en- 
joyed your suffering and your 
weakness. I have compelled you 
to fire upon me. You will recol- 
lect me. I leave you to your con- 
science.” 
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‘He made a step towards the 
door, and, halting at the threshold, 
he threw a quick glance at the per- 
forated picture, and, almost with- 
out troubling to take aim, he fired, 
doubled my bullet, and walked 
out. My wife swooned. My do- 
mestics did not dare to bar his 
passage, but retreated before him, 
appalled. He reached the entrance- 
steps, called his postillion, and, be- 
fore I had time to recover my pre- 
sence of mind, he had disap- 
peared.’ 

The Count had told his story. 


Thus I learned the end of an 
episode, the opening of which 
had puzzled me. I never saw the 
hero of it again. They say that 
Silvio joined the insurrection of 
Alexandre Ypsilanti, and was slain 
at the head of a band of partisans 
at the disaster of Skouliani. 








THE EVICTION AT BALLYHACK. 
B Sketch. 


Ir was once my fate to be associ- 
ated with the Ballyhack Eagle. 
Ballyhack, it is almost needless to 
say, is situated in Ireland; and 
the Zagle was, and, for aught I 
know to the contrary, is, its sole 
chronicle of the times. Ireland is 
perhaps vague. It might be the 
comparatively peaceful East, the 
wildly fanatic North, the fiery 
South, or the poverty-stricken 
West. It is, however, in the lat- 
ter division that Ballyhack is situ- 
ated. Its public buildings are 
limited to a market-place, town- 
hall, and a commodious constabu- 
lary barracks. It also enjoys the 
proud privilege of supplying the 
Lower House with one member. 
Its population might be roughly 
estimated at eight thousand. 

For years no more peaceful or 
duller town existed on the face of 
the globe; and the Zag/e was a 
worthy representative of the in- 
habitants—mildly Liberal in mat- 
ters of general politics, strictly Con- 
servative on local and social ques- 
tions. The member who repre- 
sented the borough in Parliament 
was a local landowner, and although 
an absentee, he was neither popu- 
lar nor unpopular. The seat had 
been in the possession of his family 
for generations, and no one thought 
of disturbing the even tenor of his 
ways. 

Shortly before my connection 
with Ballyhack the proprietor of 
the Zag/e died, and the paper fell 
into the hands of an enterprising 
journalist from a_ neighbouring 
town. The new proprietor, unlike 


his predecessor, was a man of ener- 
getic habits and advanced patriotic 
principles. He determined on a 
revolution in the internal economy 
of the Zag/e, and so it came to pass 
that I was engaged as sub-editor. 

Upon my assuming office, I dis- 
covered that another member of 
the new staff had arrived a few 
days previously, and was already 
in possession of his quarters—Mr. 
Timothy Ryan, the reader, and 
occasional contributor. 

My introduction to Ryan was 
rather a peculiar and novel kind of 
ceremony. On the night of my 
arrival, I was directed to his office, 
situated at the top of the dingy 
dwelling, No. 27 Main-street, Bally- 
hack, where, twice a week, the 
Eagle was brought into the world. 
After scrambling up a narrow dark 
staircase, redolent with the odours 
of printer’s ink and chloride of 
lime, I reached a door through 
which I saw a light, and through 
which I heard a man wrangling 
with some submissive opponent— 
probably, I thought, Mr. Ryan 
abusing the boy who holds the 
copy. I knocked gently at the 
door, but received no answer; so 
I turned the handle, and entered. 

It was a large room, much larger 
than I had expected, with a desk 
at the far end, over which an un- 
protected gas jet flared. Battered 
cases, disabled formes, and broken- 
down chairs were scattered here 
and there. Filth and untidiness 
were in the ascendency in every 
direction. In the far end of the 
room was a desk, at which sat a 
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nervous-looking low-sized man 
with sharp features, bushy eye- 
brows, and unkempt hair of a very 
pronounced shade of red. This 
gentleman paid no attention to my 
intrusion. He was too much ex- 
cited to notice my entrance. More- 
over, the neighbourhood of the 
doorway was in almost complete 
darkness. I thought it advisable 
to wait a while, in order to give the 
little man’s excitement time to cool. 
He was evidently in the middle of 
a stormy parliamentary report. 

‘That’s what I like, my boy! 
None of your inflated Gladstone 
rubbish. “The land is the peo- 
ple’s.” Of course it is. Before 
Oliver Cromwell drove our fore- 
fathers into the bogs and moun- 
tain fastnesses; before he stole 
their property ; before he pillaged 
their towns and decimated the de- 
fenders of your country, who own- 
ed the land then, I should like to 
know? Who owned it then, you 
young scamp ?” 

*I don’t know, sir!’ 

‘You “don’t know, sir!” of 
course “you don’t know, sir.” 
How dare you interrupt me, you 
insolent brat?’ Here he flung a 
portion of the copy at the offend- 
ing youth. ‘But you are not to 
blame for your ignorance; you 
have never been taught the glori- 
ous privileges which freedom—ay, 
freedom—confers on the down- 
trodden patriot. Would you like 
to be free—free as the circumam- 
bient air—to have the yoke of ty- 
ranny torn from your neck—to feel 
the Saxon fetters crumble into 
dust at the trumpet note of free- 
dom? Would you like to carry a 
bloodstained banner through the 
ranks of the oppressor? Would 
you like to fight until the last drop 
of your blood was spilt for the 
glory of your country and the 
emancipation of your race? Would 
you? Would you? 

‘I don’t know, sir !’ 
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‘Good Heavens! You don’t 
know, you creeping, crawling, 
miserable reptile! You—’ 

And taking up a ruler, the speaker 
flung it at the culprit. Fortunately 
both the boy and I saw the arm 
raised, and ducked before the wea- 
pon flew. It struck the door be- 
hind me. 

The orator appeared to be an 
altered man after this outburst. 
He jumped off his seat, and was 
now endeavouring to soothe the 
terrified boy, who howled bitterly. 

‘There, now, don’t be alarmed. 
It’s only my way. You mustn’t 
mind me at times.’ 

I stepped forward, and said, 

‘Mr. Ryan, I presume ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘at your 
service. O, our new sub, I sup- 
pose! You find us rather in con- 
fusion here. You see I have just 
been lecturing this youngster, and 
I fear I have been carried away a 
little by the warmth of my tempera- 
ment; but it is all for the boy’s 
good. He will thank me heartily 
some day for the trouble I take 
with him.’ 

‘No doubt, Mr. Ryan; but I 
think you might draw the line at 
rulers.’ 

‘Rulers? O, yes. I flung one 
from my hand just now in the heat 
of the moment. ’Tis a way I have. 
Were you in the room at the time?” 

‘Yes, and had rather a narrow 
escape.’ 

‘Dear me! I’m so sorry. I 
mustn’t allow myself to be carried 
away in such a manner again. 
There, now, that’s a good boy; 
take this, and buy yourself ginger- 
bread. Be off at once. This gen- 
tleman and I want to have a chat. 
Hurry back, you young scamp. I 
shall want you in half an hour. I 
am my worst enemy. My tem- 
per is always leading me into mis- 
chief. I must keep a strict watch 
over it.’ 

And so he did, for no complaints 
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were heard of Mr. Ryan in the 
. Office afterwards. He seemed al- 
ways, notwithstanding a small dis- 
play of eccentricity, exceedingly 
affable and good-humoured. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred 
at the Zag/e office for a long period 
until the famous eviction at Bally- 
hack, which had the wonderful 
effect of doubling the circulation of 
the paper in a week. 

Dan McCarthy, a tenant on the 
estate of ‘ Misther Purcell the 
Mimber,’ was ejected summarily 
for non-payment of rent. The 
luckless farmer was, with his wife 
and four young children, com- 
pelled to find a resting-place under 
the hospitable roof of the work- 
house. The proprietor of the Zag/e 
felt deeply incensed, and desired 
me to write a leading article of 
such a character that I was forced 
to decline. I expostulated with 
him on the danger of such a mani- 
festo, assuring him that no good 
could possibly result from it, and 
in all probability it would unduly 
excite’ the anger of the. people 
without producing any benefit to 
the McCarthys. 

Argument was useless. He would 
have the leader written as he 
wished. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘ better let Ryan 
do it. He is just the man for such 
an article. I should only make a 
mess of it.’ 

So Ryan was desired to write, 
and he did produce a sensational 
column and a half. 

After painting the most harrow- 
ing pictures of the eviction and its 
consequences, he called upon the 
people to insist upon the reinstal- 
ment of the McCarthys. If the 
landlord refused, steps should be 
taken to reinstate the evicted ten- 
ant by force. ‘If you allow your- 
selves,’ he continued, ‘to be tramp- 
led on by a cowardly absentee 
tyrant, whose only desire is that 
you and your families may work 
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day and night like slaves at the 
galley in order that his insatiable 
maw may be crammed ; who cares 
not if you die like dogs on the 
highway so Iong as his purse is 
replenished and his pampered sto- 
mach glutted ; who dreads to enter 
your wretched cabins (when he 
does condescend to visit his native 
country at election times) lest your 
touch may defile him ; then, we say, 
Men of Ballyhack, you do not de- 
serve the name of Men. You are 
soulless spiritless machines. Men 
of Ballyhack! shall the great and 
glorious memories of your ancient 
town be powerless to stir you into 
action? — you, whose ancestors 
fought and suffered ere Cromwell 
consigned them to “ Hell or Con- 
naught.” We implore you, do not 
let this opportunity go by, this op- 
portunity of showing your hatred 
of cowardly oppression and in- 
fernal tyranny. The remedy lies 
in your own hands. Rise, then, 
in your hundreds. Reinstate the 
persecuted McCarthys—by fair 
means, if you can—but reinstate 
them. Give them back their home ; 
save them from the misery and de- 
gradation of the workhouse. We 
have been too long silent, too long 
inactive, too long accustomed to 
lay our necks under the foot of 
our enemy. Let us prove to our 
countrymen that at least Ballyhack 
—anciént honoured Ballyhack— 
has still within its walls a few gal- 
lant souls who yearn for freedom, 
and who would shed their hearts’ 
blood to rescue their country from 
terrorism and degradation.’ 

‘Very good indeed, Ryan,’ I said; 
‘although you must confess your 
rhetoric is a Uitte wild. But do 
you think this sort of rubbish will 
go down with the subscribers to 
the Zagle? 

‘D— the subscribers !’ he cried 
excitedly. ‘Are you, too, a time- 
server? Have you no warm Irish 
blood in your veins? Have you 
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no memory for the days when 
Cromwell and his troopers plun- 
dered your native land, and waded 
knee-deep in the—’ 

‘Please do throw Cromwell over- 
board. You appear to have a dose 
of Cromwell on the brain.’ 

‘Have I? he sneered. ‘ Per- 
haps I have something better on 
the brain. Do you know, my 
scoffer, that at this moment forty 
thousand men—good and true men 
—are under arms in Ireland? Do 
you know that it requires but a 
spark to set on fire a flame which 
can be quenched only in torrents 
of blood? Do you know what 
this means, and this?’ producing 
from either pocket of his coat two 
six-shooters. 

‘For Heaven’s sake put those 
toys away! You know the old 
saying about children and fools. 
I’m rather inclined to set you 
down in the latter category.’ 

‘That for your opinion!’ he 
cried, laying down one of the re- 
volvers, and snapping his. fingers 
in my face. 

‘Look here, Ryan,’I said,‘ you're 
an honest sort of fellow, I think, 
and I have taken rather a fancy to 
you.’ 

‘Blow your condescension, mis- 
ther !’ he interrupted. ‘I took you 
for an Irishman, but I find you are 
a cowardly— 

‘There, that will do. Let us 
have no more of this; only re- 
member, I warn you to be more 
guarded. Ifthe police—’ 

‘Yes, police, of course. You'll 
turn informer now, no doubt; but 
I care as little for the police as I 
do for you. I’d think as little of 
blowing some of their brains out 
as I would of killing this fly!’ And 
he made a wild dash at a harmless 
insect who was wandering aimlessly 
over a blotting-pad. 

Thinking the little man was 
either crazy or drunk, I turned to 
leave the room, when he caught 
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me by the sleeve, and in a humble 
voice whispered, 

‘I fear I have been carried 
away again by my feelings. I am 
so excitable. Promise me you 
won’t split.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried indignantly. 
‘ Do you take me for an informer, 
as you were pleased to call mea 
moment since ?” 

‘No, dash itall! I know you're 
aman. But I could tell you some 
queer tales, if you would only give 
me your word that you wouldn’t 
blab. Midnight drills, smuggled 
arms. I’m captain of a company,’ 
drawing himself up proudly to his 
full height (five feet two inches). 

‘Really, Ryan, I have no curi- 
osity on the subject. I don’t be- 
lieve in what you would term “ the 
physical force movement ;” and I 
do despise men who should have 
a little common sense when they 
drag half-educated, or wholly un- 
educated, people into a combina- 
tion which can end only in dis- 
aster.’ 

‘I see, you are not to be tempted; © 
but give me your word that my 
secret is safe in your hands.’ 

‘I promise you; but, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, I implore you not to be 
a fool ! 

Matters now went from bad to 
worse. The Zag/e followed up its 
first attack on the rights of pro- 
perty by more furious denuncia- 
tions of ‘ the landlord system.’ The 
member for Ballyhack was peti- 
tioned ; but he turned a deaf ear 
to the proposition that he should 
order the McCarthys to be allowed 
back to their farm, and to be given 
ample time for the payment of the 
rent. The Zag/e asked the people 
to arrange for a public meeting; 
where the matter could be openly 
discussed,.and promised to. lend 
all. the aid in its power to ‘the 
cause.’ 

I began to feel myself in an 
awkward position, and saw nothing 
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for it but to throw up the sponge. 
Accordingly I waited on my chief 
one morning, and declared I felt 
bound to tender my resignation. He 
expressed regret at my determina- 
tion, and asked me not to leave him 
until he could find some suitable per- 
son to fillmy place. In the mean 
time I washed my hands complete- 
ly of political leaders, and stuck to 
local and less dangerous topics. 

It was easy to see that the new 
departure found favour with the 
majority of the people of Bally- 
hack. At every street-corner, in 
every public-house, groups of men 
were to be met discussing the 
McCarthy eviction, glorifying the 
Eagle, and wrangling about the 
course to be pursued at the meet- 
ing, which it was arranged should 
be held on the fourth Sunday after 
the eviction. Ballyhack had long 
been slumbering ; and its awaken- 
ing was a more violent operation 
than even the sanguine Tim Ryan 
had expected. 

A few days before the meeting 
I was informed that a gentleman 
wished to see me. I entered the 
editorial office, and discovered 
there a stout, florid, vulgar-looking 
person, whom I recognised as Al- 
fred Jenkins, Esq., Justice of the 
Peace. He had been originally a 
shopkeeper in Ballyhack—a hard- 
ware dealer, I believe—but he had 
succeeded somehow in climbing 
the social ladder. He was cor- 
dially hated by the lower classes, 
from whom he had sprung, and 
who somewhat incongruously dub- 
bed him ‘a black Orange upstart.’ 
Mr. Jenkins had wisely given a 
wide berth to politics in his earlier 
days; but since his accession to 
wealth and honours he evinced the 
most profound contempt for ‘the 
low Irish,’ and declared himself a 
bitter enemy of anything bearing 
a ‘national’ flavour. 

When I entered the editor’s 
room I was greeted with— 
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‘Sir, I presume you are the effee- 
cient sub-edithor of this rascally 
journal. I’ve been informed that 
your edithor, or propriethor, or what- 
ever you plaise to call him, isn’t 
visible; and I wish to see some- 
body in connection with the Aigie. 
I have two matthers of importance 
I wish to spake about.’ 

‘Yes, I am the effeecient sub- 
edithor of this rascally journal,’ I 
replied. 

‘Come, sir, don’t mimic me, or 
I'll soon tache you manners. Do 
you know who you're addressin’ ? 

‘Perfectly well. I have the 
honour, I believe, of speaking to 
Alfred Jenkins, Esq., J.P. Won't 
you take a chair, Mr. J.? 

‘No, sir. I prefer to stand. I 
have called, in the first place, to 
stop your infernal paper. IfI owe 
you anything, let me be furnished 
wid the account at wance. Ihave 
also come to warn you—mind ye ! 
I don’t come in my effeecial capa- 
city as a magisthrate, but simply as 
hater of the disturbers of law an’ 
ordher. I say, I have come to 
warn you that, if this meetin’, this 
atrocious meetin’, be held, it may 
end in bloodshed — bloodshed, 
sir!’ 

‘Really,’ I drawled. 

‘How dar’ you, you insolent 
puppy, attempt to make fun of 
me? I’d—’ 

‘Look here, Jenkins, J.P.,’ I 
interrupted, ‘I think the sooner 
you clear out the better. Ishould 
be ashamed to strike a creature 
like you ; but, damme, if I don’t 
kick you down the stairs !’ 

‘ Merciful Heavens !’ he yelled. 
‘Threaten a magisthrate! You'll 
get six months for this—six months 
wid hard labour, or I'll resign me 
commission! Kick a magisthrate 
down the stairs! What zs this un- 
fortunate counthry comin’ to, at all, 
at all?’ 

‘ Now let us drop this wrangling 
and talk sense. You say you have 
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two motives in coming here. 
Firstly, to stop the paper ; secondly, 
what? Come, be quick, if you 
please.’ 

‘ Sir,’ he replied, evidently rather 
in dread I should put my threat of 
ejection into execution, ‘me prin- 
cipal object in comin’ here is to 
tell you that, if there is the slight- 
est disturbance at this meetin’ on 
Sunday, or if any inflammathory 
language is used, the offenders will 
be promptly and sevarely punished. 
I’ve been talkin’ to Colonel Fuller 
this mornin’, an’ he informs me 
that reinforcements of constabulary 
will arrive here this evening. The 
authorities have, of coorse, heard 
of this rascally business, an’ are 
determined to put a stop to unlaw- 
ful prooceedins of any sort. I 
thought I should just give you a 
warnin’, You can make what 
use you please of the information 
about the extra police. It may 
put a check on our zaational poli- 
teecians. Tyrannical evictions, in- 
deed! I'd like to know why our 
respected mimber, or anybody else, 
can’t do as he thinks fit on his own 
property! Good-morning, misther 
sub-editor !" 

The Aigle did avail itself of the 
worthy magistrate’s information, but 
in a manner which did more to ex- 
cite the feelings of the populace 
than even the prime motive of the 
public protest. The police have 
never been very popular with the 
majority in Ireland, partly owing to 
the fact that in all cases they deem 
it advisable to take sides against 
the people, and to demonstrate that 
they are the masters of the country, 
and the people the slaves. The 
fact too that members of the force 
have often, in times of disturbance, 
or during religious riots, shot or 
wounded their fellow-countrymen, 
does not tend to add to the popu- 
larity of the ‘ Royal Irish.’ 

The Zag/e denounced the extra 
police movement in violent terms. 
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It declared that the hands, both of 
the member for Ballyhack and of 
the local magistrates—particularly 
those of ‘ Mr. Jenkins, the Orange 
fire-eater-—could plainly be distin- 
guished in this new move for stifling 
the free utterances of an unfortunate 
people. There was no good in 
expecting anything but oppression 
and tyranny from the Government, 
which was only too ready at any 
time to be guided by the advice of 
bigoted idiots—idiots who would 
insist there was no remedy for the 
wrongs of Ireland, save fire and 
steel. 

The impetuous Ryan was ac- 
countable for most of the tall-talk 
in the columns of the Zag. He 
had carte blanche from the proprie- 
tor to use his own discretion in 
connection with the popular move- 
ment. Ryan, of course, became 
the Lion of Ballyhack. ‘Tim Ryan,’ 
‘honest Tim Ryan,’ was in every- 
body’s mouth ; and the multitude 
of fire-water doled out to the gal- 
lant patriot would be sufficient to 
make even ‘the noble red man’ 
shudder. Ryan was as much at 
home with the people as if he had 
been amongst them all his lifetime. 
Every man was ‘ Mike,’ or ‘ Pat,’ or 
‘ Ted,’ or ‘ Larry’ with him, and he 
was ‘Tim,’ ‘honest Tim,’ with every 
man. 

At last came the eventful Sun- 
day. ‘The meeting was to be held 
on a piece of common at the out- 
skirts of the town, and a huge plat- 
form was erected for the speech- 
making and the influential portion 
of the inhabitants. One o'clock 
was the hour named on the emerald- 
green posters which appeared on 
every dead wall in Ballyhack. 
Long before the time appointed 
over two thousand people of both 
sexes were on the spot, all in a 
wild state of excitement. Green 
banners and green boughs almost 
darkened the skies. The consta- 
bulary too were alive. An unusual 
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number paraded the streets in the 
early part of the day, endeavouring 
to maintain order, and ere the 
meeting was formally opened the 
common was furnished with a 
mounted patrol. Groans from the 
crowd greeted this new element, 
but no violence or rioting took 
place. All was as orderly as pos- 
sible, taking everything into con- 
sideration. I attended merely in 
the capacity of a looker-on. I 
had stoutly refused to make an ap- 
pearance on the platform, notwith- 
standing Ryan’s threats and taunts, 
and finally his humble entreaties. 
He called me traitor, coward, pol- 
troon, informer; but I was proof 
against his vituperation and his 
solicitations. In fact I had begun 
to entertain a sort of pity for the 
reckless man, and, feeling that trou- 
ble was not far off from him, I was 
little inclined for quarrelling. The 
assemblage ‘ resolved’ Mr. Timothy 
Ryan into the chair, and amid loud 
and prolonged cheering he took 
his seat. 

After some preliminary canters 
on the part of untrained orators, 
the chairman rose, and shouted, 

‘Men and women of Ballyhack ! 
it is my proud though painful duty 
to address you now on a subject 
which is of paramount importance 
to every one of you, and to the 
whole country at large. (Cheers.) 
There is no need for me to dwell 
on the harrowing details of the con- 
duct pursued with regard to Dan 
McCarthy and his little family. My 
friends here have already threshed 
the subject so well, that I feel there 
is but small necessity for me to 
handle the flail. (No,no!) Capri- 
cious and unwarrantable evictions 
are now too common, my friends, 
through the length and breadth of 
the land, to expect you to pay any 
particular attention to the present 
instance of cowardly and brutal 
persecution (groans)—persecution 
which Cromwell in his palmiest 
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days seldom equalled, never ex- 
celled.’ (‘O, bother !’ I murmured 
inwardly. ‘Is he going to dose us 
with the Protector again?) ‘We 
have petitioned Purcell on behalfof 
the McCarthys, but you all know 
how soft-hearted and affable are the 
owners of the soil. (Laughter.) 
Purcell, your representative in Par- 
liament, contemptuously refuses to 
listen to any appeal which has for 
its object either humanity or com- 
mon justice. (Groans.) Nobody 
expected he would act otherwise, 
but it was as well perhaps to give 
him the chance. He has since let 
the farm to a nominee of Jenkins’s 
—that black-hearted Orange fana- 
tic. Now, men of Ballyhack—I 
don’t address myself to the ladies 
this time,’ he playfully added—‘ what 
I would ask you to do is to evict 
Mr. Jenkins’s nominee yourselves. 
Turn him out, “neck and crop ;” 
and do the same with any other 
tenant whom your friend Purcell 
thinks fit to let the farm to. Take 
your own time over it, boys. Don’t 
go about it to-day or to-morrow, 
but bide your time. They can’t 
afford to keep a patrol always about 
poor Dan ’Carty’s former home ; 
and when it is generally known 
that the occupier becomes a doom- 
ed man, I’ll warrant you Purcell 
will find it hard to get a tenant.’ 
(Tremendous cheering.) For half 
an hour Ryan continued in this 
strain, waxing warmer and more 
reckless with every sentence. 

His suggestion evidently created 
a deep sensation amongst the 
crowd, and an observer could 
plainly see that with the bulk of 
the people it met entire and hearty 
approval. Several other inflam- 
matory speeches were afterwards 
delivered, and about four o’clock 
the meeting broke up in uproarious 
disorder. 

I was carried along, willy-nilly, 
by the crowd, which poured into 
Ballyhack in a confused and reck- 
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less manner. Some of the more 
enthusiastic insisted on placing 
Ryan upon their shoulders, and 
carrying him in triumph through 
the town. The police, mounted 
and on foot, accompanied us, Co- 
lonel Fuller, the resident magis- 
trate, at their head. Near the 
common was situated George’s- 
square; Jenkins resided in the 
square, and as the crowd ap- 
proached his house, ominous mur- 
murings could be heard. A general 
halt occurred outside, for what 
purpose no one knew, except it 
was to set up a hearty groan. 
Unfortunately one woman, more 
excited than the rest of her com- 
panions, picked up a stone—the 
road had been newly macadam- 
ised—and flung it at Jenkins’s 
drawing-room window. A large 
square of plate-glass came tumbling 
down, and was smashed into pow- 
der on the flagway. This was the 
signal for a general outbreak. 

With a deafening roar from the 
mob, the stones began to fly fast 
at Purcell’s windows. The shut- 
ters were hastily closed from inside, 
amid groans and cheers from the 
now infuriated people. The police 
attempted to interfere, and a few 
of the ringleaders were swiftly ar- 
rested. 

Then the stones were directed 
at the police. Colonel Fuller 
called his men together, ordered 
the mounted police to prepare for 
a charge, and commenced to read 
the Riot Act. 

The charge was made, but owing 
to the smallness of the space it was 
no easy matter to manceuy-e with 
the horses. Some of the crowd 
were trodden down, but in the end 
the constabulary were forced back 
by the incessant shower of stones. 
The women gathered the stones 
from the roadway, filled their 
aprons with them, and so kept up 
a constant supply of ammunition 
for the men. Several of the police 
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were now badly wounded, and 
matters began to look very black 
indeed. 

Ryan was still perched on the 
shoulders of his followers, and en- 
couraged them with, 

‘Give it to ’em, boys! 
to the rascally peelers ! 
my men!’ 

Suddenly a sturdy black cob, 
ridden by a gray-headed old gen- 
tleman, dashed into George’s- 
square. 

‘ Here’s Father John!’ muttered 
some of the crowd. ‘ We're in for 
it now ! 

‘Give up this at once, you 
scoundrels !’ shouted Father John 
Murphy, the parish priest of Bally- 
hack. ‘Go home this minute, 
every man and woman of you! 
You know I forbade you all to 
attend this meeting to-day. You 
have disobeyed me. Disobey me 
now, and I warn you the ven- 
geance of Heaven will fall upon 
you! Do you see, the police are 
preparing to fire upon you !—For 
the love of God, Colonel, don’t 
fire on the people! Give them 
one more chance, and I promise 
you they will disperse !’ 

For a few moments the stone- 
throwing ceased, and I felt that 
Father Murphy had succeeded in 
saving his flock ; but Ryan would 
not have it so. 

‘ Why should you disperse, boys?” 
he roared. ‘Why should you be 
led by the nose? We have been 
too long tyrannised over by the 
clergy. Are we for ever to be 
martyrs to priestcraft and land- 
lordism? Put the d— peelers to 
flight. You are fifty to one against 
them, and are you going to be 
cowed by a handful of rifles? 
Give it to ’em again, boys—no 
quarter ! 

A portion of the crowd had dis- 
persed by this time, but the ma- 
jority appeared inclined to listen 
to Ryan, and to ignore Father 


Give it 
Bravo, 
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Murphy’s command. With another 
hoarse shout, the stone-throwing 
began afresh, notwithstanding re- 
peated appeals from the priest. 

At last the words, ‘ Ready! Pre- 
sent!’ and the click of the rifles was 
plainly heard. 

‘Great God! shouted Ryan, 
‘they’re going to fire! Let me 
down, men. Quick, for God’s 
sake! By— 

Before he could utter another 
syllable, the command had been 
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given. The police mercifully fired 
over the heads of the crowd ; but 
by the same discharge fell two 
men. 

One had been peering cautiously 
through a chink in his shutters: a 
bullet entered his heart. 

One was held aloft by enthusi- 
astic friends: a bullet entered his 
head. 

The disturber and the Justice of 
the Peace at Ballyhack—Ryan and 
Jenkins—were no more. 
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—_——_- 


ComE down from the peak of the headland, 
And sit by my side in the sand ; 

I murmur of love to the waters 
That murmur of love to the land. 


Yearnings of years have prepared me 
To clasp one so sweet as thou art; 

And dreaming has hallowed me truly, 
Who cherish thy heart in my heart. 


Come down from the peak of the headland, 
O true love, and be thou my bride ; 

I clasp the wild wind to my bosom 
When dreams draw thee down to my side. 


Full many a secret I'll tell thee 
Of sea-winds and waves of the shore, 
If thou wilt come down from the headland, 
And sit by my side evermore. 


I'll tell thee how first by the waters 
A vision of love filled my youth ; 

I'll whisper of many things hidden 
From day that are deeper than truth. 


O loved one, come down from the headland, 
And sit by my side evermore ; 
We'll whisper of love to the waters, 
That whisper of love to the shore. 
RICHARD DOWNEY. 





WAIT AND WIN. 


By ANNABEL GRAY, 


——__>—_——_ 


CHAPTER VII. 


NADIA VANSETTI. 
‘And then there’s the Grotesca, such a 
dancer, 
Where men have souls and bodies she must 
answer, 

NADIA VANSETTI was ‘ empress 
supreme’ of South Belgravia. She 
held her court in grandeur and 
magnificence: her rule was abso- 
lute, autocratic, democratic, con- 
demning her subjects to death, 
agony, and ruin, as she thought fit ; 
an untamable Faustine, treacher- 
ous as a tiger, cruel as an Asiatic. 
This child of the sun, born in 
Southern Italy, steeped in delicious 
languors and climatic indolence, 
had been originally a provincial 
ballet-dancer, who made some re- 
putation in Florence, chiefly be- 
cause a misguided youth had blown 
his brains out in her dressing- 
room. 

This story of youthful infatua- 
tion increased her renown; and, 
as she took care to search in his 
pockets for any loose coin, it was 
evident Nadia was not a creature 
of sentiment. She was a superla- 
tively fine woman (and in speaking 
of these gorgeous divinities one is 
almost driven to use the superlative 
degree), with a mane of shining 
auriferous hue, which, although 
originally growing on somebody 
else’s head (her friends, for the 
most part, were aware of the fact), 
still gave them little concern ; for 
the average impressionable male 
biped is generous enough to leave 
something to his imagination, when 
he has any. Fancy will do a great 
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deal; and although the Vansetti 
was forty-five dien sonnée, she still 
swallowed admiration with avidity 
and discretion, and was the sove- 
reign lady of many youthful hearts. 

Only to see Vansetti execute a 
‘ pas seul’ was enough to suspend 
temporary animation: ankles and 
legs of a Hebe, created especially 
for a ‘ bouffonnerie Italienne ; neck 
like a tower of ivory or pillar of 
snow; and a smile that seemed to 
defy alike the vindictive aspersions 
of enemies and the bitter scandal 
of rivals. In vain might the im- 
pecunious sue for her friendship ; 
and, for a person who, her enemies 
declared, had been acquainted with 
the mysteries of milk-cans in child- 
hood, Vansetti evinced a very 
practical knowledge of the con- 
vertibility of property. It was, of 
course, only her enemies who tra- 
duced her, vowing the adorable 
Vansetti looked and walked like a 
peasant off the boards, and actually 
swore like a trooper. Could it be 
possible such ideal loveliness had 
ever been forced to submit to the 
degradation of milk-cans, deliver- 
ing the beverage at twopence a 
pint? ‘Impossible!’ an impas- 
sioned chorus of friends and ad- 
mirers insisted with vehemence. 
She was the widow of an elderly 
captain, an English cavalry offi- 
cer, who had broken his neck at 
a steeplechase, and left her des- 
titute ; thus was she driven to the 
painful necessity of dancing, for 
a livelihood. Those who live to 
please must please to live ; and the 
widow ofa man who had dined 
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with Lord Chesterfield and Horace 
Walpole, and knew the dashing 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
would be, of course, like Cesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. 

‘ Nothing succeeds like success.’ 
Vansetti literally coined money. She 
smoked the choicest cigarettes, 
drank the finest brands, and had 
mantles, boots, necklaces, rose- 
trees, and racehorses christened 
after her. ‘Very fashionable, the 
Vansetti costume.’ The Vansetti 
coil was copied universally, and 
proved a very becoming coiffure. 
What woman’s ambition after that 
could be unappeased, especially 
when her head is immortalised on 
meerschaum pipes? Report vaguely 
spoke of her cream-coloured wrap- 
pers and marble halls, her passion 
for literature and sculpture—which 
was rather amusing, considering 
she could barely spell, and be- 
lieved Greece joined the Pacific 
Ocean. 

‘O Terpsichore, goddess of grace,’ 


fatal muse, numbering victims by 
scores, what crimes, what follies, 
are committed in thy name! It 
would require the pen of a modern 
Juvenal to paint the raptures and 
verbosity of those who extolled her 


genius. View that poetry of mo- 
tion, those ravishing ethereal pos- 
tures of untranslatable grace, lan- 
guor, and seduction! The house 
literally rose at the superb Vansetti, 
when one mysteriously fascinating 
Oriental dance greeted their ad- 
miring eyes. Of all the startling 
and indescribable phenomena that 
disturb the smooth surface of 
modern society, the eccentric ex- 
travagances, vagaries, and caprices 
of some fashionable opera-dancer 
are about the most bewildering ; 
for who can measure the lengths 
to which the creature will go? 
Talk about dissolving pearls in 
vinegar! that would be poor fun 
indeed—suggesting small profit and 
adding little to the attractions of a 
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woman who could light a lover's 
cigarette with a five-pound note. 
Who can describe her horses, her 
carriages (including a five-hundred- 
guinea barouche, a T-cart, a mail- 
phaeton, and a pony-trap), her ward- 
robe, her jewelry, her articles de 
luxe, her vices, her stupidity, her 
cruelties ? 

She could barely read or write, 
at least it was a painful effort to 
her brain to pen a very short and 
matter-of-fact business letter; and 
beyond these effusions she seldom 
exerted herself. At times she was 
frantically pious, a martyr to su- 
perstition, fearing the wrath of 
her priest and the saints, and pos- 
sessed the handsomest prayer-book 
in London; but Vansetti’s reli- 
gious fervour was ephemeral and 
spasmodic, and merely made her 
re-dress the image of St. José, and 
present a yellow-satin brocade to 
the Virgin Mary in Madrid. 

Then Vansetti possessed two 
pug-dogs, intelligent specimens of 
the canine race, called Pylades 
and Orestes, which fought all day, 
and generally accompanied their 
mistress in her carriage drives and 
pedestrian excursions. Their value, 
like Vansetti’s lace and diamonds, 
was, of course, fabulous ; but as 
they were often victimised to her 
evil temper and moods, they were 
not objects of envy to less elevated 
curs, which, if not the cynosure of 
every eye and lost to fame, were, 
at least, free from bruises. Vansetti 
frequently bathed in marvellous 
essences, and bought her com- 
plexion, bonnets, and Joftines in 
the Burlington Arcade; and as 
one pair of pale blue-satin boots 
had contributed largely to her repu- 
tation, and were a present from 
Major-General Piecemeal, it was 
the height of ingratitude on the 
part of the siren to give him his 
congé when he subsequently figured 
in the local Gazette. Whocan de- 
scribe that chaussure? The boots 
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were laced and relaced across her 
delicately arched foot with pale-gold 
thread, to match the colour of her 
hair, and had gold buttons, each 
bearing the mark of Terpsichore 
in full fling. 

Surely this empress of beauty 
and fashion, counting princes, 
dukes, counts, and lords as do- 
cile slaves in her train, must have 
found the world everything desir- 
able ? Not quite. There is a skele- 
ton in every cupboard ; a vile re- 
morseless flaw in the choicest 
crystal; a death’s-head at every 
banquet, that can even effect an 
entrance into a hardened breast 
and wither the spurious joys of 
the most sated fancy. We all know 
of Dido’s fatal love for Aineas, and 
Medea’s worship of Jason; but 
imagine a Vansetti under the spell ; 
listen to her groans and sobs when 
the chains of love eat into her soul; 
picture the sufferings of the twin 
prize pugs—Pylades and Orestes— 
as she sportively kicks them from 
room to room, as a slight vent to 
her temper and emotion. 

Nadia’s digestion grew impaired ; 
she was conscious of the existence 
ofa liver, and even doubted the 
safe control of her heart ; while a 
hectic flush, emblematical of latent 
consumption, gave her consider- 
able concern. To the astonish- 
ment of everybody she suddenly 
vanished from her mansion in 
South Belgravia, when the season 
was at its height, and her danc- 
ing had been particularly profit- 
able, retiring to a village near the 
shades of the Forest of Vincennes, 
there to muse and meditate on 
this desperate and unaccountable 
love seizure. Need we say she 
was ultimately joined by a florid 
young Briton, with powerful biceps, 
attired in faultless raiment—one 
yclept Ernest Hamilton ? 


CHAPTER VIIL 
‘ DECEIVERS EVER.’ 


‘ Happier thy fortunes! like a rolling stone, 
Thy giddy dulness still shall slumber on, 
Safe in its heaviness, shall never stray, 

But lick up every blockhead on the way.’ 


Kate's existence in the Surbi- 
ton villa does not improve. She 
finds herself nearly always alone, 
with very often barely sufficient to 
pay the weekly bills; and receives 
more visits from incredulous trades- 
people than are exactly agreeable. 
Ernest absents himself for weeks, 
and then for months, from his home. 
He writes to Kate from Paris and 
Brussels, where he declares most 
important financial crises await 
him, that may or may not involve 
the respectable City firm in ruin ; 
and Kate feels her tenderest sym- 
pathies aroused for Ernest’s wel- 
fare and safety. Still it is awkward 
to be regularly dunned for pay- 
ment, to bear with patience the 
expostulations of a verbose and 
hard - featured washerwoman, du- 
bious nods from neighbours, and 
insults from servants whose wages 
are long overdue. Kate does what 
every sensible woman ought to do 
in her position: she retrenches 
her expenditure in every possible 
way ; puts down her cook and gar- 
dener; keeps a general servant in- 
stead ; and is watched with curiosity 
by female friends in Surbiton. The 
knowledge of Mrs. Hamilton’s pe- 
cuniary difficulties has reached the 
ears of the mighty and fashionable 
of that locality; for the butcher 
has expatiated largely on hisdoubts 
and fears ; the grocer finds he has 
to supply wine for the family’s use, 
which he declares looks ‘fishy ;’ 
while the baker, resigned as a mo- 
dern Job, takes care to give short 
weight with the flour. 

It is all very horrible for Kate, 
who has now an infant son about 
two years of age. She is at her 
wit’s end for money to buy food, 
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has often subsisted for a week on 
potted meats and salt fish; and 
still no answer comes from Ernest 
to her numerous letters, passion- 
ately entreating aid and counsel. 


‘We had far better let the house 
furnished, and go into lodgings,’ 
writes hapless Kate to her benign 
protector (who at the identical mo- 
ment was accompanying the Van- 
setti in a delicious twilight excur- 
sion through the forest, the twin 
dogs yelping at his heels, and the 
Vansetti in pale-mauve velvet on 
his arm), ‘for, as you send me no 
money, we have barely anything to 
eat; and little Arthur grows fast. 
Dear Ernest, do pray come and 
arrange matters for me; for, in- 
deed, I am often half-distracted.— 
Your affectionate wife, 

‘KATE. 

*P.S. They have cut off the gas.’ 


‘Vat does vife say?’ asks the 
Vansetti, with a benign leer at 
Ernest. ‘She vants money for die 
childe and herselfe? Vy not you 
starve her out? She vill run home 
fast, and you be free for ever.’ 

‘That is what I mean to do,’ 
says Ernest, ‘when the smash fi- 
nally comes, as come it must—go 
through both courts at once. Since 
the old man retired from the firm 
into his coffin, I’ve pretty well let 
everything drift to the bad; but in 
for a penny, in for a pound, and 
one may be as well hung for a sheep 
as a lamb, as we say in English.’ 

‘Clevare boy, dear noble cle- 
vare boy; it delight me var mooche 
to listen; it is bettare dan all die 
books ever written ; and ven you— 
you are call out-law, I vill join 
you in Brussels, and we can go 
togezzar to America; and if die 
vife get divorce, I marry you, dat 
I swear.’ 

‘Thank you,’ says Ernest vague- 
ly; ‘but liberty is sweet, Nadia, 
and I don’t think I shall be in any 
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hurry to marry a second time. I 
must get rid of this encumbrance 
first; and Kate’s a rare-spirited 
girl, rides superbly, never raves, 
but acts, and would die without 
making a hullabaloo.’ 

‘Rides? An amazon is your vife; 
but den she may come ; she may 
even trace you here, find you vid 
me, bring knife, and den—O, de 
devil ? 

‘I have taken good care to 
throw dust in her eyes,’ says Er- 
nest, brightening at his cleverness ; 
‘you remember, carina mia, we 
wrote that last letter together, and 
how I said I was working night 
and day to stave off ruin, my head 
bursting from fever, my heart con- 
gesting, and tears stealing down 
my worn and wasted cheeks. She’s 
so jolly credulous, is Kate, I know 
that fetched her.’ 

* But now you write again or she 
vill come and frighten me; if she 
nevare rave, she may stab; or not 
bettare to go home for say a fort- 
night. I am a leetle tired of dis 
place ; I long for more amusement 
and pleasure, and I follow to Bel- 
gravia; den come die smash, vat 
you call ruin. Bailiffs vait, your 
house is cleared, vife run, and you 
come to me.’ 

‘Happy thought,’ says Ernest 
briskly, ‘and one may have too 
much of even Vincennes; well, 
darling, be it so. I didn’t think 
much of that Romanie we had last 
night at dinner, did you? And 
the viz de veau was confoundedly 
tough. I will say farewell for a 
few days to these peaceful glades, 
settle my affairs in England effect- 
ually, and get rid of Kate and the 
child ; the worst is, though, Kate 
has no home to go to.’ 

‘ Vere, den, is papa or brodares? 
Dead?’ 

‘No; he has lately remarried— 
a widow, too, with four grown-up 
children—and is wandering through 
Switzerland, Heaven knows where. 
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Her brothers are all in China, and 
she would sooner die than seek 
her sisters ; they always quarrelled 
together with true family ardour.’ 

‘Vell, den, she fight for herselfe, 
if she has that grande spirite ; she 
curse you a leetle, not mooche, and 
not loud, for die grandes dames, 
die English ladies, very cold, very 
tame, like mice; no fire in dere 
veins, no fury on dere tongues. 
Pah! Ifshe vere Italian, mio bene, 
she kill, and make great noise.’ 

‘ Thank God, she’s no cut-throat 
notions at present!’ says Ernest ; 
‘as far as I’m concerned, I can 
rest in peace; no doubt she goes 
to church three times on Sundays, 
and prays for me daily. Kate will 
be very quiet; but she will suffer, 
perhaps die, poverina. And then 


there’s Arthur, poor little beggar !’ 

‘You pity dem!’ cries Vansetti 
savagely ; ‘den dere is no hope. 
You may even veep for dem; dat 
is de vorst of de English; dey cry, 


you melt, dey fall on dere knees, 
you lift dem up. No, you must 
have rigour in dis vorld, if you 
vant to get on; turn dem out into 
de streets, of course.’ 

‘Into the streets! So cold, so 
cheerless, too, when one is weary 
and faint, and the rain and the 
snow descend, and only the lamps 
look bright ! 

Ernest shivers a little at the sug- 
gestion ; although piqued and daz- 
zled by the opera-dancer’s accom- 
plishments, it seemed a very ugly 
business looked at in that light ; 
and though he has neglected home 
and the City for the sake of this 
Circe by his side, and emptied the 
contents of his wife’s jewel-box on 
herinto the bargain, besides expend- 
ing the whole of Kate’s fortune 
in revelry and riot, he cannot at 
present face the contingency of 
Kate and Arthur outcast and de- 
serted. Vansetti has a little over- 
stepped the limits of ordinary 
cruelty ; yet she is none the less 
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fascinating in his eyes for that; ig- 
norant, grovelling, selfish, she is still 
his temptress, his siren, his love, 
his Calypso. They have kindred 
tastes, and understand each other 
with the tacit freemasonry of two 
beasts of prey. So Ernest followed 
Vansetti’s advice; he packed two 
carpet-bags, and was soon en route 
for England, sending ere quitting 
France the following letter, in the 
composition of which he was con- 
siderably assisted by Nadia’s supe- 
rior intelligence : 


‘ Hotel de l'Amérique, Paris. 


‘My dear Kate,—After weeks 
of awful suspense and misery, after 
agonising fears, and making every 
effort a man can do to stave off 
ruin, I find myself an utterly beg- 
gared, broken, dejected man. Yes, 
Kate, prepare for the worst; but 
see my tears, which stain the paper 
as I write’ (Vansetti here dipped her 
lace handkerchief into a tumbler, 
and damped the paper)—‘ tears, 
Kate, such as no man, no husband, 
no father ever shed before. Our 
pretty home, in which we took such 
fond pride, must be broken up; 
even as I write I fear bailiffs may 
be already in possession ; but pity 
me. Never man struggled harder 
against an adverse Fate than I have 
done ; men have failed in my debt, 
and left a monument of—of diffi- 
culty, that has at last tottered and 
overwhelmed me. But in two or 
three days at the latest I shall be 
with you, prepared to face my foes 
as aman and agentleman. Kiss 
my beloved Arthur, dear pet. I 
really cannot bear to think of him, 
in fact I am half mad with sorrow 
and despair.—Your affectionate 
husband, ErNeEsT HAMILTON.’ 


Kate was quite alone when she 
received this interesting and touch- 
ing missive, late one autumn even- 
ing, while her child played at her 
feet, and the lingering rays of the 
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setting sun lighted up the worn 
hardness her features had lately 
assumed. Kate looked fearfully 
ill; she was considerably thinner, 
and being still in slight mourning 
for her mamma—who had expired 
in her kitchen the previous Christ- 
mas, through a fit of apoplexy, 
brought on by injudicious contact 
with a large fire, while basting a 
hare— she looked marvellously 
changed from the joyous girl whom 
Laurence Hesseltine had accom- 
panied to that delightful concert. 
He had encouraged Kate’s artistic 
tastes by every means in his power ; 
and though Ernest had spitefully 
deprived her of the north light, 
by taking away the key of her 
studio, thus dooming her to the 
delights of mere housekeeping, 
Kate has improved in her drawing, 
and, with a curious foreboding of 
the possibility of the necessity of 
future toil, has been learning to 
colour photographs—not the most 
pleasant outlay of artistic force and 
skill, yet still likely to be profitable 
to her in the end. She will not be 
able to afford the time to enter a 
school of art, and study the neces- 
sary branches that alone could 
form a great artist; her genius will 
expire in that daily struggle for 
bread ; she has a terrible prescience 
the wolf is already at the door, and 
evil days are at hand. And by not 
one word or sign has Laurence 
again betrayed the hidden force 
of his love. Honour divides them 
with rigid austerity. Ernest will 
forsake Kate with the serene in- 
difference with which he dis- 
cards all from whom nothing 
further can be gained: once be- 
fore he had cast a woman adrift to 
perish, and in the same way will 
Kate meet with desertion and neg- 
lect at his hands. It is somewhat 
harder, perhaps, for Kate, who has 
had to pay five thousand pounds 
for enjoying the protection of the 
holy bond of matrimony, and has 
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lost about three hundred pounds’ 
worth of jewelry. Is not this pay- 
ing rather dear for five years’ mar- 
tyrdom? Kate reads Ernest’s letter 
over and over again, a faint con- 
sciousness dawning upon her mind 
that he has rather overdone his 
part this time, and that there is a 
fatal ring of falsehood and treachery’ 
somewhere—genuine pain is always 
unmistakable—and there was a sus- 
picion of the rogue and the traitor 
in that histrionic flourish at the 
end. 
‘Arthur, whom he has never 
taken the least interest in,’ says 
Kate, panting hard, but tearless— 
women like Kate never cry at a 
crisis of this kind, and are seldom 
ill, but when overtaken by some un- 
expected malady they generally die 
without any fuss—‘why does he 
mention the child at all, unless it 
is to blind me to some hidden vil- 
lany? And there is villany’— 
walking hastily up and down the 
room— yet he is too contemptible 
a coward for me to attempt to un- 
ravel it ; but, Heaven be praised, 
I never loved him ? 

She thinks how he has neglected 
his home, how brutal have been 
his threats and blows, how he has 
ever sought to lower her in the 
eyes of friends, neighbours, and 
servants, venting the force of his 
acrid spite on her innocent un- 
offending head. The blocking up of 
the studio-door was the ebullition 
of mean and petty spite that had 
led to a dangerous and never-to- 
be-forgotten quarrel. Ernest had 
‘sulked,’ never addressing her for 
eight days after. Heavens! how 
shall she escape? It was in Kate’s 
mind to take Arthur and leave the 
house at once and for ever; but, 
then, Ernest might offer some ex- 
planation, he might provide for 
their immediate wants—nay, thelaw 
perchance might compel him to fulfil 
his vow. But Kate, smiting her wan 
hands together, remembers that the 
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law is made for the rogue, and 
cowers down again on the hearth- 
rug, dazed and half-insensible. 

Ernest will be here in thirty-six 
hours—and not only Ernest, but 
possibly bailiffs—and she is alone, 
utterly, miserably, entirely alone. 
The ‘general’ has left in a huff the 
previous day, and will send for her 
boxes this evening; there is only 
the girl in the house, cleaning the 
knives, and finishing the remains 
of some cold suet dumplings. The 
house and its fashionable furniture, 
its warmth and comfort, is not yet 
dismantled; but soon it will be. 
Her pretty piano, her work-table, 
her Sevres china, her embroidered 
Louis Quinze chairs, her ornaments 
—things in which she has taken 
pride and pleasure—will be all 
swept away, and not even love left 
to sweeten the exceeding bitterness 
of her lot. 

‘I should not mind if we cared 
for each other,’ says Kate, gather- 


ing together her paints, and folding 
up a roll of gray paper on which 
Laurence had sketched a subject 


for her future study. ‘Sorrow 
should find us more united. The 
whole world might be lost with a 
smile, if we could call one fond 
and faithful heart our own.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘SAY YOU WILL REMEMBER ME.’ 


‘Not the sweet new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours, 

«Not the upland flower bloom : 
But the rowan mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom.’ 


‘ Tout est perdu fors l'honneur.’ 


But Ernest never returned. In 
vain Kate watched and waited, 
worn, pallid, and sick at heart. 
The monotony of the apparently 
interminable days affected her ner- 
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vous system, the rich colour left 
her cheek, her appetite deserted 
her, and she gave way to hours of 
bitter weeping. And what, per- 
haps, added to her daily misery 
was the view of the superb splen- 
dour of the glowing autumnal sea- 
son, the richness of Nature’s beauty 
beyond those deserted windows— 
fields teeming with the promise of 
an abundantharvest, reapers’ voices 
calling to each other in the dawn. 
Now and then the carol of a song 
in a soft girlish voice would reach 
her ears, as though rejoicing in the 
glory of the harvest. Nay, the 
whole earth cried, ‘ Rejoice and be 
glad in your youth, ye children of 
men. The pulse of creation beats 
to joy, and all things awake to 
mirth and bliss.’ These echoes of 
human merriment coming from the 
richly laden meadows, together 
with the rosy shadows of the sun- 
light, the immeasurable peace and 
purity of all around, the voices of 
birds, the fragrant odours of the soft 
September air, move Kate with lan- 
guor and sorrow. Her exuberant 
vitality and high spirits have long 
since departed ; she is tame enough 
now to please a Ritualistic parson 
or aunt Tabitha — for hope is 
quenched, ‘the pitcher is broken 
at the fountain.’ 

Soon, however, Kate has visi- 
tants. Two hook-nosed and silent 
children of Israel arrive by an early 
train to descend upon the doomed 
villa, and, after eating a hunch of 
bread-and-cheese by the road-side, 
modestly give one single rap at 
Mrs. Hamilton’s front door. Kate 
has a prescience who they maybe. 
They enter, silent as the conspira- 
tors in a Greek play, hang their 
coats up in the hall near a ‘ deer- 
stalker’ hat of the absent Ernest, 
and evidently mean to make them- 
selves at home. 

‘Sorry to be obliged to trouble 
you, ma’am,’ they say, ere disap- 
pearing into the kitchen; ‘ but the 
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creditors are very riled. The sale 
will come off next week. Auction- 
eer comes down this afternoon.’ 

Then it is quite certain Ermest 
is a bankrupt and a defaulter! 
Kate clings to the stair-railings 
and utters a little broken cry. 
Shame and ruin have overtaken 
her, the sleuth-hounds of the law 
have laid their grip upon all that 
is left her, and she trembles at the 
inevitable consequences. Still she 
must stand her ground a little 
longer. But what will become of 
her and the child? Who shall she 
summon to her side in this hour 
of anguish and of desolation ? 

Laurence, she knows, would 
swiftly fly to her on the wings of 
love, but she is forbidden by 
honour, by a covenant, to dwell 
on his memory. She will stand or 
fall alone. 

‘Looks fearful bad, this lady,’ 
says Samuel to Paul, eating the 
débris of some cold mutton below. 
‘It’s too bad for husbands to le- 
vant in this way. Now that last 
case we had at Brompton was very 
different. D’ye remember how she 
robbed him of thousands and some 
plate, and went screaming all over 
the house with her hair down, and 
stamped a hole through the cur- 
tains, and he on his knees a-cryin’, 
a-comfortin’ her? Lor,’twas as good 
asa play! That's justice, that is; 
but then she warn’t his wife.’ 

Assistance in a pecuniary way, 
however, comes to the luckless 
Kate. Late that evening she re- 
ceives a wild incoherent letter from 
Ernest, saying he had a loaded 
pistol by his side, with the contents 
of which he should ultimately shat- 
ter his brains—that despair mad- 
dened him—he was the victim of 
barbarous and fatal circumstances 
—he should be imprisoned were 
he caught, and how could Arthur 
bear to think his beloved father 
was a felon? 

Ernest had been excessively 
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tipsy when he penned this effusion ; 
but he remembered to enclose 
Kate English bank-notes to the 
amount of sixty pounds, accom- 
panying them with his blessing, 
and sincere regret for the trouble 
that had befallen her on his ac- 
count. He informed her of the ap- 
proaching sale, and advised her to 
retire to quiet apartments near the 
Goswell-road or Lambeth, where, 
unknown and disguised, he would 
endeavour to visit her after ‘ things 
had calmed down a bit.’ 

The other letter was from her 
father, who had only just heard of 
her difficulties. He enclosed her 
a cheque for one hundred pounds, 
reiterating his faith in dear Ernest’s 
undying affection, care, and energy; 
declaring nothing was so beautiful 
in its effects as a love-match, for 
then they would comfort each other 
when affliction came. Nothing 
more was to be expected from Mr. 
Grafton ; for when a mild, smooth, 
but judiciously-selfish man re-mar- 
ries, he finds his new ‘ Amanda’ 
absorb any superfluous paternal 
gush and sentiment. He en- 
closed Kate what he considered a 
handsome gift; but he prudently 
remained in continental seclusion 
with his bride. 

But here at least was money 
sufficient to settle the small bills 
owing in the neighbourhood, and 
to buy herself necessaries. Kate’s 
spirits revive accordingly. The 
sky is blue and serene, the weather 
agreeable, the bailiffs civil. She 
has 160/. in her pocket; so she 
dresses herself and Arthur, and 
sallies out for a walk. 

Kate pays every little debt in 
Surbiton, and feels relieved. She 
may for once discard water-cress 
and bread-and-butter for a mutton- 
chop. There is nothing of the 
sentimentalism of a Lydia Languish 
about Mrs. Hamilton, and she 
welcomes the return of a natural, 
healthy, human appetite, as likely 
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to give her calmness and courage 
at this crisis. 

After Kate has answered her 
letters and partaken of her dinner, 
she is startled by seeing a car- 
riage and pair hastily dash round 
the gravel sweep—so hastily, that 
her scraper executes a fas seu/, and 
several wallflowers are hurled from 
their mother earth. The horses’ bits 
are white and flecked with foam, 
as though hard driven, and the 
coachman’s expression bears the 
flushed aspect of a man who may 
lose his place if he fail to gain a 
certain distance in a given time. 

Kate forgets whether her hair is 
becomingly arranged, or if her lace 
ruffle and neck-ribbon are smooth. 
Poor child! she takes little pride 
or care now in dressing well; but 
beauty in rags and wretchedness is 
always eloquent and _ irresistible. 
Kate is not yet in rags; she wears 
ablack-alpaca dress, neatly trimmed 
witha faint adornment of pure white 
lace about her throat. Her hair 
is rough and tumbled from her 
quick walk ; the breeze, her dinner, 
and a mild siesta have not im- 
proved its tidiness; for Kate was, 
in reality, fast asleep when the 
noise of the wheels aroused her to 
the miseries of existence. 

Flushed and startled from slum- 
ber, her large eyes droop and fall, 
then open wider than ever at this 
sudden encounter of Laurence by 
her side. Some women look very 
hideous when they first awake ; the 
stolidity of their intellects is then 
truly startling. But Kate looks the 
incarnation of queenly and im- 
mortal youth; the flush burns 
deeper on her cheek, the warm 
blood riots madly in every vein. 
He has not forgotten her ! 

‘You must be surprised to see 
me here, Mrs. Hamilton,’ says 
Laurence excitedly, a desperate 
resolve underlying his agitation 
and tremor. ‘I feared I should 
arrive too late, and that you might 
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be with your friends, and had left 
Surbiton.’ 

‘Friends! repeats Kate, sitting 
upright on her couch and straight- 
ening her ruffle and cuffs. This is 
certainly taking her at a disad- 
vantage, she thinks, and, woman- 
like, feels straightway a little vexed. 
‘I am not overburdened with that 
very dubious human blessing; I— 
I haven’t one.’ 

Laurence starts, leaves his seat, 
and leans over her. Deep emo- 
tion blanches his features to deadly 
pallor; the old sensuous worship 
of her flower-like beauty beams in 
his gaze; the man’s whole soul is 
expended on her in burning love 
and admiration. 

‘No friends, Kate ! he murmurs 
rapidly. It is the second time he 
has addressed her by her Christian 
name. ‘O yes, you have—one at 
least, anxious to save and shield 
you from want and care for ever. 
May I not be your friend—your 
slave! Tell me how I can help 
you.’ 

Kate breathes a low piteous sigh ; 
the temptation is almost beyond 
her strength, and masters her. 
Laurence continues in an out- 
pouring of reckless love. He 
has struggled in vain against this 
fatal affinity—this delirious passion, 
that now seeks to carry all be- 
fore it. 

‘You? repeats Kate, speaking 
as one in a dream; ‘and at this 
moment! What shall I do? how 
can I—’ 

‘ Believe in my love, dearest. I 
know the shadow of poverty over- 
hanging this roof; I can foresee 
a future of insult, humiliation, 
and despair for you, if you re- 
fuse to listen tome. I love you, 
I think, as no man ever loved 
before. I have wealth, and my 
life, if hitherto cold and wintry, 
has been stainless, consecrated to 
art alone. You will never repent 
this step, beloved. I am no idle 
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cynic or contemptuous worldling ; 
I respect as much as I love you. 
I can give you all that makes life 
bearable—luxury, peace, comfort, 
and repose; and to a woman of 
your temperament, Kate, comfort 
is indispensable. Coarse contact, 
dull monotony, pitiless want, would 
send you to your grave in a few 
months. Does companionship 
count for nothing? Have we not 
the same tastes, hopes, and aspira- 
tions? Do we not see heaven in 
each other’s eyes?” 

‘Laurence, spare me!’ cries Kate, 
in broken-hearted tones. ‘ Remem- 
ber, it cannot be; but I am weak, 
and you make my duty so terribly 
hard.’ 

‘Pity me,’ he implores. ‘What 
will my life be worth without you 
—your gracious presence, your 
brightness, your beauty, your ge- 
nius? I can gratify your every wish ; 
Ican give you every pleasure. Come 
with me. Be my love; later on, 


my wife, sacred in the eyes of Hea- 


ven.’ 

‘I cannot forsake a trust,’ says 
Kate more steadily ; she has con- 
quered inclination, and mild Reason 
is regaining her sway. ‘Could I 
live to think you might despise me?’ 

‘Will you ruin two lives, then? 
For what ?—an empty form,a mock- 
ing symbol, a dissolute husband, 
already faithless and steeped in 
every profligacy. The struggle 
will kill you. You fancy you are 
strong and fearless ; but, forsaken 
and alone, good God! what will 
become of you ?’ 

‘I mean to work,’ says Kate 
quietly now. She has fought out 
her inner battle, and overcome. 
There had been a moment when, 
with all her old impetuosity, she 
longed to throw herself on his 
breast, and say, ‘ See, love is victor 
after all ;’ but that temptation past, 
she is strong, almost cold. ‘I can 
colour photographs, I believe — 
and so keep body and soul together 
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in that way. I leave Surbiton to- 
morrow ; next week the sale of the 
furniture takes place.’ 

‘And when your eyes are open 
to your position—you poor, pale, 
adorable martyr !—I shall be away, 
never, perhaps, to return. But pro- 
mise me you will remember me; 
give me one word of love ere leav- 
ing—some sweet promise of affec- 
tion. O child, why do you fascinate 
me so!’ 

But now Kate rises, pain in her 
eyes, her voice tremulous with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

‘If you knew what it costs me 
to say farewell, you would spare 
me,’ she murmurs. 

‘ But tell me, darling,’ cries Lau- 
rence, clasping her hand, ‘ what is 
a woman without a home or pro- 
tector but an object of contempt 
and ridicule to the world at large, 
a slighted misprized being, ex- 
posed to insult and contempt—the 
by-word, mockery, and scorn of 
every lip! You are strong, but 
you will be conquered and slain. 
O Kate! once more I entreat you, 
trust to me, or you will wake to 
the bitter consciousness that your 
youth has fled in following a vain 
delusion, a mere fantasy of hon- 
our, and that all your grand cour- 
age has been of no avail. Be a 
woman, a heroine, fulfil your des- 
tiny—revive my spring-time, re- 
store my youth; be my muse, my 
second self—the embodiment of 
every joy, the inspiration of every 
thought! I am rich; I can give 
you all your position, your tastes 
require. Be my love, later on my 
wife—guardian of my heart, god- 
dess of my home and destiny !” 

Supreme moment of suspense, 
when temptation comes laden with 
angelicforms, sweet phantoms of joy 
we dare not clasp and call our own; 
when the tempted wrestles against 
weakness amid the force of mingled 
anguish and rapture ! 

Kate’s principles were as noble, 
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as sound, and simple as a perfect 
education, careful study, and high- 
class training can fashion them; 
the native nobility of her mind 
had been strengthened by judi- 
cious culture. She saw her duty, 
and elected to follow it. Her 
pride, her self-respect, her rigid 
moral sense, now freed from the 
tumultuous chains of passion, all 
arose and fought a cool slow battle 
against the voices that sought to 
vanquish and lead her captive. 
True to the purity of her nature, 
bruised and shaken, yet too noble 
to forsake, torn in that fierce con- 
flict with a thousand throes in her 
tempestuous love-stricken breast, 
she rises above her weakness, to 
conquer still. 

Resolute, pale, her hands locked 
together as in the vice of death, 
lips yearning to kiss, but mute and 
pallid, she turns from her lover 
and half waves him away—away 
to silence and woe, to the pitiless 
shades of memory, to consuming 
flames, to, the despair of midnight 
ravings; and only the shadows 
of a sweet Past to remember— 
dead and withered as last June’s 
roses. 

It is hard for Kate. Wretched 
as she feels, she knows she must 
be firm; but who knew better 
than she the truth of his words? 
Who could shrink more from the 
horrible struggle of the future? 
She could picture poverty’s abject- 
ness — its carking cares, its vile 
self-contempt, its disillusions, cruel- 
ties, and dead-levelness—with all 
the force of a brilliant imagina- 
tion. And this man could give 
her all her wildest ambition de- 
sired ; but she loves him too well 
to sink in his estimation ; a proud 
woman, she dreads Laurence’s con- 
tempt more than anything in the 
world. 

‘Kate, you are dreaming still,’ 
he says, in a fond, stricken voice 
—he is resolved to appeal to her 
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now from a higher and a loftier 
point of view, and tempt her 
through the medium of art—‘ but 
the awakening must come, and 
then you will learn the withering 
reality of days and nights passing 
over your fair young head like 
pale and stricken ghosts, mocking 
you with the cries of “ what might 
have been.” I know you, dearest, 
better than you do yourself. God 
help you when you find out what 
your position is /oo /ate/ How can 
you bear the trial of circumstances, 
of poverty, bereft of love’s sweet- 
ness ?” 

‘In choosing this austere doom,’ 
Kate cries, in a low tense voice, ‘I 
do not expect comfort, amusement, 
or any of the luxuries for which 
women sell their souls. The path 
is, however, simple, clear, and 
straight to me. I can follow no 
other beckoning.’ 

‘Then you will actually sink 
into a mere cipher, a drudge, ful- 
filling the duties of a nursery-maid 
without wages—and there are 
plenty of idiots to play that part ; 
your loveliness, your genius ex- 
piring for an idea, a quibble, a 
delusion, your rich and delicate 
organisation a prey to despair.’ 

‘There is nothing very wonder- 
ful in a woman loving and tending 
her child, I suppose,’ says Kate, 
‘or in trying to do her duty. To 
me it seems one of the most com- 
monplace and natural acts in the 
world. Even the ignorant are 
often above the meanness of de- 
sertion.’ 

Laurence is staggered at her 
coldness ; but he respects her in- 
finitely. The force of his appeal 
finds vent in rapid and impassioned 
utterance. He speaks of the art 
which he hoped had bound them 
in eternal union. 

Kate leans her head on the 
table; heavy sobs convulse her 
frame, and exhaust her by their 
vehemence. 
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‘O, wretched eyes, that will 
never more gaze on your beauty!’ 
cries Laurence, his arm encircling 
her, and his breath on her cheek. 
‘ What is left me on earth without 
you? Can I make you re-live in 
art? Can I steep my soul and 
senses in that spurious ecstasy, 
that divine madness, knowing all 
the time you are some cold and 
abstract form, lifeless as a statue, 
that will never lie on my heart or 
feed on my lips? I want you, 
Kate, to give life to my work, to 
be the muse of my dreams, the 
angel of my dwelling, to inspire me 
with lofty ambition. Your image 
will be ever at my side, haunting 
every thought. Without you my 


aims will be cold, my work value- 
less, my life ruined. With you, 
my darling, a home near arctic 
seas, a cot mid desert plains, w'il 
be a paradise ! 

Kate still only sobs for answer ; 
sheis tossed, terror-stricken, vacillat- 


ing. He sees his advantage, and 
man-like pursues it. 

‘I, that dared to dream our 
names might be woven in one in- 
dissoluble chain, one fair memory, 
to descend perchance to history, to 
fame ; radiant, crowned with im- 
mortal art—you and I, Kate, as 
much one in thought and feeling 
as Eloise and Abelard, as Alczeus 
and Sappho.’ 

‘Love is strong as death,’ mur- 
murs Kate, lifting her head. ‘I 
shall be for ever sacred to you.’ 

‘Would that I were some pale 
and voiceless spirit ever at your 
side, to soothe you with tenderest 
care and impalpable peace; to 
comfort and to suffer for you, and 
watch you unseen, viewless but 
fond, and breathe the deep joy 
your presence ever imparts! Must 
those hours of rapture fade for ever, 
and find no renewal in another 
sweet July’s warmth and fragrance ? 
I can feel the soft air stealing 
through the casement of that room 
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in which we worked together; you 
earnest, fervid, rapt in the marvel- 
lous charm of colour—and, believe 
me, Kate, you have the capacity to 
achieve great things, even fame—I 
lingering near you, quaffing too 
freely the fatal cup that poisons as 
it enchants; while July’s breeze, 
laden with the sweetness of the 
heliotrope and mignonette, caress- 
ed and fanned us both, and brought 
the breath of the flowers into the 
room, to speak of grace and free- 
dom. ‘Take your liberty now—be 
mine, for ever mine.’ 

Kate’s sobs are less violent, she 
speaks with less difficulty; there 
is almost a smile on her lips, as 
she says, tending her hand to him, 

‘Dear Laurence, you do not 
quite understand me. I shall live 
alone, but my life will not be cursed 
with any of the anxieties and hor- 
rors of dependence; it will be 
honest, not abject—tedious, but 
pure.’ 

‘ Then at least let me assist you ; 
my purse is at your disposal. O 
Kate, let me have the pleasure of—’ 

‘No, thank you,’ says Kate firm- 
ly. ‘We must always endeavour to 
preserve our self-respect, for when 
that goes, good-bye to everything ; 
and although the humiliation of 
receiving money from you would 
be less poisonous than from others, 
there is at present no need to take 
any. I have paid everybody; Er- 
nest’s creditors will clear the house, 
and to-morrow we leave.’ 

‘So young, Kate, to be banished 
from luxury, society, pleasure, pro- 
tection ; cheated out of everything 
women hold dearest and most 
sacred; your strong defiant will 
carrying all before it, at the mercy 
ofa heartless world, alone in health 
and sickness, cursing your poverty 
and solitude.’ 

‘Thousands live without joy,’ 
says Kate, with a sudden gesture of 
affection towards him, that even 
yet he misinterprets. ‘I shall earn 
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enough to live ; if not, sooner than 
starve, I will appeal to you: but in 
the mean time don’t seek to turn 
me from my purpose, or even at- 
tempt to learn my destination. I 
am not a soulless martyr—a cold 
automaton ; this continual struggle 
breaks my heart,’ cries Kate weari- 
ly. ‘ But I should hate the thought 
of feeling we had ever desecrated 
the holiness of our love. Virtue is 
the only happiness, and believe me, 
Laurence, godliness is profitable, I 
respect you too well to allow you 
to despise yourself, or think lightly 
of me. A little patience and for- 
bearance: who knows whether hap- 
piness may not dawn for us, with- 
out a spec to darken the glory of 
its crystal purity ?” 

‘Kate, you are divine,’ he mur- 
murs, awed by her tone into the 
reverence we give to any one supe- 
rior to ourselves, ‘and so I obey 
you; you are strong—I have been 
weak ; there now only remains for 
us to say farewell.’ 

He presses his lips once to her 
brow ; it is like the peace that is 
found in shrines. 

‘Say you will remember me,’ he 
repeats, as he softly glides away. 

Kate feebly smiles one last adieu. 
It is all over. The axe has fallen 
—life is suspended. 

Kate’s sentiments were as noble 
as they were glowing, her tender- 
ness was replete with a purity that 
must have commanded respect 
from the most consummate volup- 
tuary. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONQUERED, 


‘ Dés demain, vous serez moins belle,’ 


HAVING elected to bear her fate 
in loneliness and silence, Mrs. 
Hamilton gives way to no useless 
repining, but acts with calmness 
and promptitude. Has she chosen 
well? Will this half-fanatical ex- 
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clusion from life and its joys—this 
submission to a rigorous destiny 
and surrender to Virtue—bring her 
the rich reward it assuredly merits ? 
Virtue has somehow an ugly 
knack of paying her slaves a very 
niggardly stipend in this world. 
She frequently leaves them to face 
death and agony alone in some 
garret, bearing an unjust share of 
odium and suspicion; or the strug- 
gle against want and discom- 
fort robs them of hope, and, bereft 
of every sign of human kindness or 
sympathy, their mental faculties are 
overthrown. 
‘A blind man is a poor man, and blind a 
poor man is ; 


For the former seeth no man, and the latter 
no man sees,’ 


Kate’s was essentially an affec- 
tionate nature, clinging to those 
with whom she was thrown into 
daily contact, longing to be near 
them, dependent on their love and 
approval for her happiness. So 
this Spartan resolve to bury herself 
out of sight of the world, and far 
beyond the reach of the arms of 
Love, came to her in her young 
inexperience as the only possible 
safe solution of the difficulties sur- 
rounding her path. 

A hard life for a woman longing 
to breathe an atmosphere of beauty, 
luxury, pleasure, an artist revolting 
against the mean and petty wretch- 
edness of poverty ; a life oppressive 
as the cold and icy breath of the 
North to a child of the South, fond 
of variety and excitement, colour 
and brightness ; a life that seemed 
one perpetual wail, half-monotony, 
half-despair, that preyed upon her 
blooming health, and half crushed 
her iron will. 

Such was the blow inexorable 
Fate dealt Mrs. Hamilton, chaining 
her to dull lodgings, forcing her to 
slaveat miserable photographic por- 
traits to earn enough /o Zive ; with 
the memory of a beloved and dis- 
tant voice to torture her still more 
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effectually ; a forbidden dream, irre- 
sistibly sweet and dangerous. But 
if her path were difficult, she had 
the satisfaction of feeling she had 
struggled hard—the black waters 
should not rise and drown her ; her 
daring spirit, spite of bodily sick- 
ness, still upheld her in her lofty 
integrity, her firm resolve. 

Emest never made the slightest 
attempt to discover her destination ; 
he swept her from what we suppose 
must be called his mind, with the 
indifference a professional Mar- 
wood or Sanson would give to the 
fate of the last criminal he removes 
from earth, and told himself, or 
rather the Vansetti did, he had 
done a very clever thing in getting 
rid of so complicated a responsibi- 
lity with so little trouble. 

In pride and scorn Kate pre- 
pares to meet her destiny. She 
seeks for work, and finds that a first- 
rate and highly-fashionable West- 
end photographic firm, Messrs. 
Spry & Lentell, will give her ex- 
actly four pounds for what they 
will subsequently sell at twenty 
guineas—work that takes her three 
weeks to accomplish, and at which 
she slaves many hours daily. 

The first photograph she receives 
to paint is the head of a departed 
alderman of the City of London, 
a noble civic celebrity, who looks 
as if he had too often been a vic- 
tim to the delights of ‘green fat’ 
and milk-punch, and had even- 
tually expired at their shrine. This 
horrible old gentleman’s smirking 
smile greets Kate at every corner 
of the room—sometimes he appears 
to glare at her, and then relapses 
into apoplectic serenity. Kate feels 
herself a sort of female Democritus, 
who laughs and mocks at humanity, 
with, however, ceaseless torment in 
her own heart that makes her often 
inclined to send an angry foot 
through the mounting-board, and 
finish off the alderman’s nose in a 
way her employers little expect. 
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And this woman had the power 
to accomplish great things in art. 
She possessed exquisite delicacy of 
touch, force, and glow in colour, 
together with that voluptuous 
poetic blending of ideal beauty 
and refinement, which ultimately 
would have brought her fame could 
she have afforded the money and 
time to develop her gift. 

Kate loved painting with all the 
rapture and enthusiasm of the genu- 
ine artist. She sometimes thought 
art could even take the place 
of love in her breast, if she might 
be left to the delight of her own 
creations in all their fantastic 
brilliant grace and bizarre com- 
binations. 

But Messrs. Spry & Lentell were 
practical-minded individuals, who 
considered enlarged coloured pho- 
tographs finished off by some 
starveling in the profession much 
more satisfactory productions than 
anything in high art. 

They had discovered a perfect 
treasure in Mrs. Hamilton, who 
altered and retouched any point in 
the picture to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the friends of the deceased, 
and never grumbled when she 
called for her modest four pounds, 
as a lost and degraded spirit who 
had formerly worked for the firm 
had oncedone, even to the extent of 
venting his wrath and indignation 
for the smallness of the pay by 
flinging a sovereign at the flowing 
left whisker of the spotless high- 
minded Mr. Spry, at that moment 
peacefully gazing at a photo of 
Phryne through a large double 
magnifying-glass. 

Kate, in a threadbare black 
alpaca, faded hat, old boots, and 
seedy gloves, is a promising speci- 
men of virtue, self-denial, patience, 
endurance, and genius imprisoned 
in obscurity, and at a very low ebb 
indeed. 

After three years of this mild 
edition of the ¢ravaux forcés, Mrs. 
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Hamilton falls ill. At first there 
is a pain in her side, which com- 
pels her to walk very carefully up 
the stairs, pausing for breath at 
every fifth railing ; then her limbs 
refuse to move altogether, and a 
mist passes constantly before her 
eyes. Kate is paying the penalty 
demanded from the half-starved 
and over-worked martyrs in this 
world : she is ‘in’ for a smart at- 
tack of low fever. 

Her lodgings are dismal in the 
extreme. She rents two small 
rooms near Vauxhall Station, and 
the landlady is one of those in- 
jured acidulated beings who can- 
not get over the iniquity of her 
Sarah Jane’s elopement with a 
married gas-fitter, or her ‘ hopeful’s’ 
‘listing for a soldier. 

She is kind to Kate in her way, 
lets little Arthur play with the baby 
in the back parlour, and never 
beats him when he pounds into 
that infantile ‘ blessing in disguise.’ 
So far Kate is fortunate. Mrs. 
Judson makes her some fat and 
slimy beef-tea, and tells her to 
keep in bed a bit, and not to 
‘ worrit ;’ she'll mind the child. 

Kate’s voice falters a little now, 
her lips twitch nervously, her des- 
perate courage and will are slowly 
giving way. For the first time she 
recognises the truth of Laurence’s 
words—for the first time she re- 
grets her decision! Kate’s strong 
anguish is very awful to witness, 
her beautiful pallid face racked with 
pain, lifted high over her pillow, 
with weird supplication in its hol- 
low curves and lines; her breath 
coming hard and fast ; her attenu- 
ated hands clasped and unclasped 
with feverish restlessness. It is 
hard! it is cruel! Has she not 
been content to bear her misery in 
apathy and silence, to see her 
beauty fade day by day, till she 
hated to catch a glimpse of herself 
in any chance mirror, or to per- 
ceive the aspect of those faded 
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ruined charms? She is young, and 
admiration, love, and luxury are 
still dear to her; the gaily-decked 
shops she passed and re-passed re- 
turning to her toil often seemed to 
mutely reproach her for her folly, 
so that she hardly ever turned to 
view their contents. 

Heavy sobs now burst from her 
over-laden heart, sobs mingled 
with swift delirious ravings, that 
horrify herself ; frenzied words fall 
on the air, as she reproaches Er- 
nest for his abandonment. As 
Tithonus says, 

‘But thy strong hours indignant worked 

their will, 
And beat me down and marred and wasted 
me, 

In truth, the strong hours have 
beaten her down and crushed her 
strength at last! And all for what? 
What has she gained by this 
endless struggle—this fanatical 
self-denial? Kate throws herself 
on her dingy bed, the crisis of her 
agony over, and tries to regain, at 
least, temporary self-command. 
Thought is still vague and dis- 
torted ; but, in this dreary midnight 
silence, Kate suddenly makes up 
her mind to appeal to her relatives. 
The doctor assures her it will be, 
perhaps, a month ere she can take 
Messrs. Spry & Lentell’s work 
again. She owes some money to 
the landlady ; and she and Arthur 
are nearly in rags. Why not write 
to aunt Tabitha? a Christian on 
the most approved form and pat- 
tern, who will send her Mr. Graf- 
ton’s address on the Continent, 
which Kate has mislaid, and per- 
haps assist her at this terrible crisis. 
There may have been too much 
pride in her nature in thus exclud- 
ing herself from every one’s sym- 
pathy ; it may have been wrong to 
have banished herself from her 
family’s affection and solicitude. 

Kate loses no time. She hastily 
lights a small oil-lamp, seeks for 
paper, pens, and ink, and writes one 
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ofthose passionate outpourings that 
seem wrung from the writer’s very 
soul. No woman, no Christian, 
could surely read such a letter un- 
moved ; and Tabitha, who gushes 
over the scanty underclothing and 
illiterate barbarity of distant, dirty, 
sportive little niggers, will surely 
be moved to tears at learning 
what her dashing niece has come 
to. 

But Kate has small faith in 
Tabitha’s tears or charity. She 
seals the letter with a very doubt- 
ing heart. She remembers once, 
in her extreme girlhood, when her 
aunt visited her at school, she had 
left in her glove, on parting with 
her at the railway-station, a small 
enclosure in a piece of paper ; and 
when an intelligent-minded old 
gentleman happened to remark ez 
passant to Kate, ‘Dear me! 
What a kind mamma you have! 
Why, that’s a sovereign, I’m sure !’ 
Kate was considerably disap- 
pointed at merely finding two 
sticky and flattened patented cough 
lozenges and—voila tout. She re- 
members this circumstance to-night 
as she writes, and, naturally, is not 
particularly sanguine of results. 
Kate also writes to her sister, who 
has married so well at Birmingham 
—to dear amiable Mary, who con- 
tributes yearly to the population, 
and has nobly dedicated her ex- 
istence to ‘infant-worship.’ As 
Mary is more at home with the 
monthly nurse than the Brum- 
magem ladies, we may be certain 
she is not addicted to foolish, 
giddy, worldly pleasures; but is, 
in truth, a painstaking and inde- 
fatigable mother—a sapient autho- 
rity on the latest ‘ preparation of 
infants’ food’ and the most com- 
fortable patterns for pinafores. 

To these two women, Tabitha 
and Mary, Kate appeals. All the 
privations, disappointments, and 
cares of the past years had found 
utterance in that burst of concen- 
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trated passion, when the affection 
of her relatives seemed the best 
thing left for her to remember. 
Kate’s strong nature was being im- 
perceptibly conquered by an un- 
seen but irresistible influence that 
undermined her energy, and made 
her often half doubt her own per- 
sonality. She would sometimes 
sit vacantly for hours together, 
looking at some unfinished sketch, 
her hands locked, doing nothing, 
gazing at passers-by with fixed in- 
credulous gaze; or the reckless 
side of her character would assert 
itself, and find her yielding to a 
sudden impulse that made her en- 
ter some train that transplanted 
her into the country where the 
stars shone with more limpid pu- 
rity, freshness, and beauty; and 
Kate might be seen late at night 
wandering feverishly through wild 
picturesque lanes and commons, 
breathing the splendour of night’s 
poetry in all its unspeakable calm- 
ness and purity. But, O, for one 
hand-clasp! to meet fond eyes 
laden with human sympathy! to 
be sheltered and protected from 
want! Yes, it had come to this at 
last. Kate doubted her ability to 
earn her daily bread. She would 
return over-tired and dejected, smit- 
ten by a grief too deep for tears. 
The dreadful desolation that has 
overtaken her life will make a cow- 
ard of her after all! Alas, when 
a noble spirit feels its fortitude 
broken, its will vanquished, when 
defeat is revealed in an empty 
purse, in hunger, in bitterness, in 
despair! The courage of Kate’s 
proud sensitive nature, slowly un- 
dermined by bodily privations, was 
giving way. ‘The strain for many 
months had been too excessive 
and severe; her very genius proved 
her scourge, and with a sickening 
anguish preying on her over- 
wrought brain, none the less pro- 
found that it was silently borne, 
Mrs. Hamilton owns herself con- 
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guered/ But not the first brave 
spirit by thousands whom the cow- 
ard Fate has crushed into the 
grave—not the first true woman 
who has been starved to death in 
wretched lodgings—not the first 
artist and poet whom pride has 
made a suicide. But poor Kate's 
pride, after all, is not so fanatical 
as to make her eschew common 
sense; she has written to her rela- 
tives—she has owned herself a 
weakling, unable to fight her battle 
single-handed any longer. But 
surely she has not surrendered till 
the last crust has gone, and the 
blood in her veins is enfeebled and 
dull. She is so excessively sad; 
in truth this melancholy apathy, 
this secret sorrow and depression, 
were her most fatal foes, and were 
fast sending her to her grave. 
Sometimes she would wonder whe- 
ther she could be the same Kate 
(believing in human goodness as 
something infinite and true) who 
had once found joy in the glowing 
freedom of a rich vitality that made 
mere existence a delight. 

After finishing her letters, Kate 
fell asleep—a feverish slumber, in 
which she was pursued by inde- 
scribable whispers from the past, 
voiceless messengers that cheated 
her into happiness—and woke at 
one o'clock to find the irrepres- 
sible Mrs. Judson by her bedside, 
evidently disposed to be confiden- 
tial and garrulous. There was a 
hectic flush on Kate’s usually pale 
cheek that startled her, and made 
her involuntarily wonder which 
undertaker in Vauxhall would be 
the most advisable to employ if 
Kate was iz articulo mortis, and 
it came to a question of coffins ; 
also if Mrs. Hamilton’s friends 
would be forthcoming with some 
money; for she cherished serious 
doubts as to their existence. She 
places a bill on the table and pre- 
pares to light the fire; Kate ner- 
vously opens the document, and 
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gives two or three faint gasps. 
When, great Heavens! can she 
have strength to return to Messrs.’ 
Spry & Lentell’s menagerie of 
art? Mrs. Judson notes that fright- 
ened gaze, and with some muttered 
scorn against the iniquity of coal- 
dealers leaving an undue share of 
slack with the genuine black dia- 
monds, approaches her lodger, and, 
with a rather vile smirk on her 
elongated countenance, says : 

*O ma’am, you needn't worrit 
so much over that, ill as you are, 
and the child to keep—hard lines, 
as I says last night to my Joe; so 
we thought if you’d grant us a fa- 
vour we'd not charge anything for 
rent, gas, or coals, nor the use of 
the mangle for a month.’ 

‘A favour! cries Kate, sitting 
up in bed and shivering faintly. 
*Do you want me to leave?” 

‘O dear, no, ma’am, nothing of 
the sort—we’re not so hard as that; 
and a better, quieter young lady 
we never had, and gives no trouble ; 
but—if you’d only paint our Bobby!’ 

‘Bobby!’ repeats Kate, laugh- 
ing a little—laughterakin to tears— 
and relieved from the fear of being 
turned, starving and fever-stricken, 
into the streets to die. ‘The little 
fellow who read me Robinson Cru- 
soe yesterday? ‘There is nothing I 
should like better. I'll begin to- 
day ; but we must buy some oil- 
pigments first.’ 

‘O yes, ma'am; here’s a half- 
sovereign for that and the canvas. 
Bobby’s delicate ; and if he dies, 
it would be such a thing to have a 
likeness of the dear child to look 
at on the wall, in his little tweed 
suit, patent boots, and a beautiful 
curl on his forehead ; and we'll let 
you off rent for a month.’ 

Kate’s wan mouth opens with a 
half smile; there is a ray of the 
old sweet sunlight in her mirth, 
and though her hands tremble a 
good deal, she will steady them by 
and by for the painting. 

cc 
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*I will paint Bobby with plea- 
sure,’ she says impetuously—Kate 
‘is always impetuous under any new 
emotion ; chilled and slighted, but 
withal enduring, she is so thankful 
for work—‘ and pay you the rent 
too, I hope,’ with a weak clinging 
to Tabitha or Mary’s benevolence, 
and a misguided calculation of the 
powerful effect of Christian prin- 
ciples at high pressure. ‘I’m gra- 
dually getting stronger,’ says poor 
Kate, stretching out her thin, white, 
wasted fingers, ‘and work kills 
thought; it is thought that has 
brought me to this miserable pass.’ 
It was Laurence who had pre- 
dicted it; his unerring judgment 
had indeed read her truly. Love 
has marvellous discernment and 
prescience. 

As Kate languidly brushed out 
her long hair—hair that Mrs. Jud- 
son sometimes dressed with spas- 
modic ejaculations regarding its 
beauty, and regrets nobody ever 
prized it ; not even Kate, who wore 
it in the most nun-like simplicity— 
she found curious weaknesses as- 
sail her frame, so that it took her 
two hours to complete her toilette, 
and after that process she quietly 
fainted away. 

Mrs. Hamilton came to, under 
the united and untiring efforts of 
the family—Bobby wildly fanning 
her with a feather-broom; his 
mamma pouring vinegar on her 
forehead ; and Arthur, too sad and 
frightened to do anything but sob 
on his knees by her side, kissing 
her frantically, and begging her to 
awake and take him away. 

‘She’s as weak as a cat,’ says 
Mrs. Judson, using an ill-judged 
simile in her excitement, and again 
driven to the contemplation of the 
undertaker’s plumes and curveting 
steeds. ‘Where on earth can her 
friends be ?’ 

But Kate revived sufficiently to 
smile and thank them for their 
kindness, and partook of some 


dinner about three hours after her 
seizure, and determined to com- 
mence Bobby’s portrait that after- 
noon. 

Before commencing it, however, 
Kate descended into an unfurnish- 
ed room at the back of the house, 
where all her paintings were stored. 
Work in various unfinished forms, 
dear creations of her fancy, chil- 
dren of her soul, met her gaze on 
every side. All her old cruel pain 
seemed to relive in those lights and 
shades; those subtle semi-tones of 
colour in which she had sought 
to narcotise her grief, even the 
thoughts thathad circulated through 
her mind during those past efforts 
—at times radiant with hope, at 
others blackened with despair— 
returned with a distinctness and 
force that electrified her by their 
vividness ; for nothing is so mourn- 
ful as the contemplation of these 
ghosts of uncompleted purposes, 
barren efforts, false hopes; nothing 
sO oppressive as this introspection 
of feeling—this analysis of failure. 
Kate took up a long roll of French- 
gray paper, on which Laurence, at 
her request, had once sketched a 
subject in crayon. It is a young girl 
tending a wounded lamb ; the sea- 
son is early spring, while the dis- 
tant mountains and exquisite land- 
scape seem to intoxicate the senses 
with balminess and repose. Youth 
appeals to the spectator in all its 
delightful simplicity—its sunshiny 
sweetness. The long spring day in 
its idyllic picturesqueness affords 
no painful retrospect to the child 
of fifteen summers, who has not 
yet learned to measure Time. 

Innocency, mirth, freshness, and 
purity are before Kate, and she 
falls on her knees with a little 
breathless cry, thinking of her 
lover, whose smile made earth a 
paradise, and who had left her— 
half in irony perhaps—this me- 
mento of his skill, as though to 
make her conscious of the fallacy 
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of her choice in preferring gloom 
and isolation, when Nature and 
beauty are here before her; the 
one to speak of youth, which is 
divine, and the other of Love, 
which is immortal. 

*O God!’ cried Kate hoarsely, 
yielding for once to an impulse of 
utter blank despair, ‘what will 
become of me? Laurence is away, 
and long ere this has perhaps for- 
gotten me in another woman’s 
smiles; whereas I—I love him 
more with every passing hour. I 
shall die lonely, desolate, and bro- 
ken-hearted after all, as he fore- 
told, and all for what—ah! why?’ 

Kate did not finish her sentence. 
She drooped her head, staring fur- 
tively at the girl’s young loveliness, 
and feeling all her old rapture and 
glory in art steal over her senses 
with insidious force, as some racer 
bound in galling chains views the 
course in which he could gain a 
deathless victory. 

‘If only I were not so weak,’ 
sighs Kate, ‘my mind so sluggish, 
my hands so feeble, I would copy 
this picture so that it should satisfy 
and please him. I would make it 
up to his standard of perfection, 
and send it to some gallery of 
art.’ 
Is there anything so awful as the 
consciousness of the possibility of 
achieving greatness defeated by 
poverty, bound by care, knowing 
one must remain killed by worry, 
crushed in darkness by the tyranny 
of Fate, and no human hand out- 
stretched? Notso: help may be 
at hand. Has she not written to 
her affectionate respectable rela- 
tives, owning herself vanquished ? 
Kate feels her youth flown, her 
fiery intensity of purpose faded. 
‘And Heaven's rich instincts in her grew 

As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.’ 

And then she wondered, in the 
strange morbid mood that often 
attacked her, what would become 
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of them if no money were forth- 
coming anywhere. 

The pathos in every blighted 
career gains keener force by the 
necessity of that surrender to the 
imperious dictates of circumstances. 
Many so situated would have 
plunged into that mad delirium of 
mock gaiety and pleasure in which 
the wretched seek to drown reflec- 
tion; but devotedness, rarely allied 
with brilliant wit and a pleasure- 
loving nature, was one of Kate’s 
especial virtues; she threw a fer- 
vour into her affection for her 
child of which only these exalted na- 
tures are capable. The present, she 
reflected, was not everything ; her 
thoughtfulness, her philosophy, the 
depth and grasp of her intellect, 
made her view life with a very dif- 
ferent aspect from that taken by 
pagan riotous women—types of 
clever brilliant selfishness—who 
seek to drain the cup amid the 
glow of the living present. 

With a certain strong, cold, and 
passionless faith in her own powers, 
Kate looks to the future as the 
herald of better things, as the 
ripening and development of art, 
thus preparing the prospect, at 
least, of a happy old age. She 
has received her talisman, her gift 
from Divinity, and can afford to 
despise tue emptiness of earthly 
gladness. But the finest philoso- 
phy will expire in a daily struggle 
with an empty purse ; hunger will 
make us pass the finest sounds, 
the most glorious colouring, with 
shivering desperation; and sleep 
will be inexorable if even em- 
perors and dukes await our pre- 
sence. Great Nature is ever im- 
perious ; illness is also implacable, 
almost more so than those human 
beings who will cast Kate adrift to 
die ; for illness mocks her efforts 
in a thousand ways; takes the 
brush from her trembling hands ; 
parches her lips with fever; blinds 
her eyes, and flings her, wan and 
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helpless, on her wretched couch, 
captive to the great lord of this 
world—pain. 

‘Tabitha will not assist me,’ 
Kate murmurs despairingly ; ‘she 
is too human.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
VENDETTA. 


‘Do revenge 
And malice, then, grow weary and forsake 
me?” 

TapitTHa’s reply arrived in due 
season. It was so eminently cha- 
racteristic of the sterility of her 
affections and sympathy, and the 
warmth of a judicious admixture 
of her ‘ other worldliness,’ we give 
it at length : 


‘4 Jubilee-terrace, Exeter. 
November 7th, 18—, 

‘Dear Niece,—I received your 
note this morning, and can assure 
you my sister Naomi unites with 
me in sincere regret and condo- 
lences for the trouble that has be- 
fallen you, but which we—who 
know you of old—believe you have 
somewhat overcoloured. We have 
made it the rule of our simple, in- 
dustrious, unpretentious lives never 
to give money away on any pre- 
tence whatever. Our income is, 
as you know, strictly limited ; and 
though I may hint we shall remem- 
ber you in our will, we regret the 
indelicacy of your request as exhi- 
biting a want of energy, spirit, and 
self-reliance. But you always were 
singular in your ideas; you even 
talked once of being an actress 
and writing a novel; and so we 
feared sorrow would sooner or 
later overtake you, to check your 
natural levity and the frightful gid- 
diness of your disposition. It is 
doubtless sent by the merciful 
chastening hand of Providence to 
wean you from the world, the vani- 
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ties of which formerly so engrossed 
your mind. We shall remember 
you in our prayers—this much we 
can do; and having a large parcel of 
under-clothing, including five flan- 
nel petticoats very little the worse 
for wear, two print dresses, a ging- 
ham polonaise, and a Leghorn 
hat, we will send them to you per 
Parcels Delivery Co., paid; and 
sister Naomi begs your acceptance 
of a fine duck she has reared her- 
self, and some apples. Prepare, 
my dear Kate, while there is time, 
for the world to come. We think the 
gingham polonaise, as it was much 
too large for me across the bust and 
shoulders, would make you a nice 
light summer dress. Pray, Kate, 
don’t repine. You say you are 
nameless, destitute, deserted ; but 
we fear you must have neglected 
your domestic duties at Surbiton 
for the vain and transitory amuse- 
ments of idle art, and perhaps 
failed in wifely submission and 
self-denial and patience ; and the 
world will, of course, say so. If 
you could have taken more after 
dear Mary—the most devoted mo- 
ther in the world—you might have 
softened Ernest’s heart, and won 
him back to loyal paths of safety 
and virtue. Repent while there is 
time, and remember not a sparrow 
falls to the ground unnoticed. I en- 
close you eight little tracts suitable 
to your sad condition—tracts of 
singular beauty, full of mental so- 
lace to the afflicted ; also “ Minis- 
tering Children,” for dear Arthur, 
who ought to be able to read and 
write by this time; I recollect he 
is my godson, and send him an 
affectionate blessing. As regard- 
ing yourself, Kate, I spare re- 
proaches. I pass over the cold- 
ness of your long silence. You 
are in sorrow, my child, and I will 
not break the bruised reed—my 
heart is too womanly for that; but 
pray for mercy. The little tract 
entitled “ How I earned a Filat- 
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iron and Mangle ; or what became 
of the Crumbs,” is a delicious ex- 
hortation to wives of a// grades, to 
stimulate them in industry, doci- 
lity, endurance, and carefulness ; 
although I have had little expe- 
rience of men myself. I hear they 
must be led by gentleness, even 
tears—asever driven. Try and win 
back Ernest's love. You make a 
wild appeal to Naomi—your favour- 
ite aunt, you call her; but the 
doctor strictly forbids any excite- 
ment. We sadly fear her spine is 
affected, and she is now on her 
sick-bed, from over-taxing her 
strength by slaving at articles for 
a bazaar held last month at our 
town-hall, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to an “ African Mis- 
sion.” Still Naomi, hearing of 
your trouble, insists on sending 
you a P.O.O. for three pounds, 
and her kindest love. Eliza, I re- 
gret to say, has married, and, con- 
trary to all our wishes, sadly be- 
neath herself; she is now Mrs. 
Mopsey. Mr. Mopsey is a widow- 
er, a retired exciseman, with three 
hundred a year in the Funds. I 
think I have now exhausted my 
small budget of news, and can 
only add we shall be pleased at 
all times to see or hear from you. 
—Your affectionate aunt, 
‘ TABITHA GRAFTON. 

*P.S. I enclose your father’s 
address at Interlacken, and also a 
box of improved “ corn-plasters” 
that may be useful; you always 
would wear such tight boots.’ 


As Kate read this delightful and 
consolatory epistle, her heart beat 
furiously with commingled price 
and anger. To preach to-one who 
had already suffered ten times her 
share of the ordinary wrongs of 
average femininity—to reproach 
her with neglect of duties when 
starvation would soon perhaps lay 
its cold and icy grasp on her 
wasted frame, and death, more 
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merciful than all, could wrap her 
for ever in dark Lethean dreams ! 

Kate resolves to waste no more 
time in any appeals to Tabitha, 
but writes to Naomi, who has for- 
borne to wound her, a letter which 
causes that spinster, who is natu- 
rally nervous and hysterical, to 
scream for an hour in so high a 
soprano key, that Tabitha wildly 
over-doses her with chloral, to 
stop her variations on that dis- 
cordant gamut of sound. 

Kate next opens her sister's 
letter, considerably shorter than 
Tabitha’s (it was with the utmost 
difficulty dear Mary could ever be 
induced to learn to spell). It is, 
of course, very much to the point : 


‘ Birmingham, 
Nov. 7th, 18—. 

‘Dear Kate,—Having caught a 
dangerous cold after my last con- 
finement, and dear baby being 
subject to convulsions, I find my- 
self much too ill to stand any 
worry whatever. Dear William has 
even forbidden me to write to you. 
He says, “sooner than be depen- 
dent on others, Ze would take a 
broom and sweep a crossing.” But 
then William is one of those noble 
creatures who must succeed in 
life ; besides, some recent losses 
in business compel us, with our 
large family, to be very careful ; 
every pound is at present an ob- 
ject. ... 

‘You might get a situation as 
housekeeper, governess, or com- 
panion to an elderly lady, or even 
a tame lunatic; or be a telegraph 
clerk, or the matron at a reforma- 
tory. Providence Ae/ps those that 
help themselves. My sight is dim 
with influenza, and dear baby is 
crying for his mamma—any worry 
upsets the milk. So no more, dear 
Kate, from your affectionate sister, 

* Mary. 

*P.S. If I’m well enough next 

week I'll try and send you some 
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fine embroidery, which you might 
finish, and sell with pecuniary ad- 
vantage.’ 


Corn-plasters from one, em- 
broidery from the other. It is al- 
most comic. Kate laughs bitterly 
at this effusion, and thinks England 
ought to consider itself a blessed 
and happy land if women like Mary 
can yearly contribute noble repro- 
ductions of herself and husband to 
swell its population. So much for 
charity! That hope has cracked ; 
and now to sally forth to Messrs. 
Spry & Lentell’s establishment, to 
toil at enlarged photographs, with 
just three pounds in her pocket, 
with which to fight illness and hun- 
ger; and it is perfectly amazing 
how soon three pounds go! 

Kate fetches her old boots, which 
she kicks a little viciously about 
under the table, as though loathing 
their shabbiness, and then dips a 
piece of flannel in some ink, and 
prepares to polish the toes. How 
sweet are virtue’s rewards, to be 
sure! <A piece of mouldy cheese 
and cold bacon, stale bread and 
raspberry vinegar, form her lunch ; 
and as though to make her doom 
harder, beauty mocks her from the 
mirror. Ugliness might suffer in 
silence—people shudder away from 
that; but it is hard for one of the 
handsomest and most charming 
women in London to wear such 
shabby clothes. 

Kate pins a pale blush-rose, she 
has bought for twopence-halfpenny, 
in her hat, and combs up her hair 
into waves again. There are no 
lines yet under the grave eyes, but 
would Laurence find her as fair as 
on that spring day when he bade her 
farewell? Happiness is the finest 
‘Bloom de Ninon’ in the world—- 
one draught of love, one hand- 
clasp, one embrace from him, the 
knowledge that he is unchanged, 
and all her old dazzling loveliness 
would return in tenfold might; 
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for Kate is one of those rare ex- 
ceptions of humanity, ‘swift as a 
sunbeam, glorious as a goddess,’ 
whose beauty gains by Time’s mel- 
lowing touch. But the gloves, 
painful reminders of poverty, are 
darned and seamed till the kid ap- 
pears pulpy ; while the dress, shiny 
with age—and it is remarkable how 
much sooner a fine woman wears 
out a dress than a lean one—hangs 
here and there in shreds. 

Kate goes out, and purchases a 
new pair of gloves with Naomi’s 
gift, so hateful is this inspection ; 
she then returns home, and places 
a small dagger, sheathed, in her 
pocket ; for ever since she was 
knocked down and robbed of a 
few shillings, Kate has felt a vague 
desire for self-protection, and is re- 
solved to be armed in future with 
means of defence. Thus attired, 
she sallies forth to the show-room 
of Messrs. Spry & Lentell. Mr. 
Spry advances, bowing graciously ; 
he flatters himself he resembles 
Talleyrand ; he is a muscular Chris- 
tian, who contributes largely to 
local charities, has endowed a 
church, but has no sympathy with 
individuals. Not the agony of the 
dying could have ever wrung a tear 
from his eyes. 

‘Good-morning, Mrs. Hamilton; 
glad to see you are better—pale, 
yes, yes, a little pale, and wasted 
too. You look as if you wanted 
under-done meat, and more exer- 
cise’ (he strongly suspects Kate is 
addicted to dram-drinking on the 
quiet). 

‘I have been very ill,’ says poor 
Kate, drawing off her new gloves, 
as she turns to examine a miniature 
on ivory, ‘and have been sorry to 
lose your work, sir, for so long; 
but now, perhaps, you will employ 
me again.’ . 

Mr. Spry pirouettes to a side 
table, muttering something that 
sounded like ‘ fine woman, no mis- 
take about it,’ and then approaches 
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Kate with the benign leer of a well- 
disposed elderly gentleman not 
blind to charms he would have no 
objection to purchase—at a price. 
He is a type of bland successful 
worldliness, grand but simple, al- 
ways on its dignity, and alive to 
bargains. 

‘Well, madam’— pompously— 
*you see we must all study our- 
selves in this wicked world; we 
didn’t think at all well of your last 
work for us, and being uncertain 
whether we might have the plea- 
sure of —ahem—another visit from 
you—ladies are capricious—we 
have secured the services of .an- 
other artist—young, mild, rather 
in the teaboard style, but, strange 
to say, goes down singularly well 
with our customers, singularly well ; 
the public know nothing about art, 
in fact they prefer charlatanism. 
You would knock such force, such 
“go” into your work—dash—glow 
—genius; a fine colourist; yes, 
yes, I understand; you ought to 
get your work accepted at the 
various exhibitions. I admit your 
powers; but we only want stuff 
that pays [ 

Kate sinks speechless into a 
chair. This is deeper misfortune 
than she had ever imagined. And 
she had been dreaming of taking 
little Arthur, who was delicate, to 
the sea for a change. 

‘No work!’ she repeats stonily. 
‘ But, sir, give me one photograph 
to finish—just one, till I can gain 
employment elsewhere. You will 
never regret it; you don’t know 
how terrible want is. I have a 
child, he is weak and young; can I 
see him starve?” 

Black marble could not have 
been more emotionless than this 
representative of anoble firm. His 
dignity approached the sublime. 
‘A try on, of course,’ he reflects ; 
‘wants to borrow a_ sovereign, 
and thinks the “ pathetic” in faded 
mourning becoming.’ 
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‘By the bye, there is a little 
matter owing you of one pound 
two shillings and fourpence half- 
penny,’ he says, approaching his 
desk with benevolent alacrity. 
* Yes, yes; allow me to pay you. 
Dear me, don’t be so nervous, 
madam ; you alarm me; you really 
ought to be a woman of the world 
by this time.’ (‘The sad evil fruits 
of gin,’ mentally reflects Mr. Spry, 
who is a teetotaler, and drinks 
ginger-beer with his dinner.) 

She sees the phantom hunger 
at her side, and her soul faints. 
Kate is mute. He thinks her like 
a painting of ‘ Angerona,’ hanging 
over his library mantelpiece. The 
photographer’s wife is a coarse 
replica of Mrs. Grafton, only a 
little more draggle-tailed and 
down at heel. The goddess An- 
gerona is better company in his 
hours of solitude. 

‘With such beauty,’ he says 
cautiously—he is somewhat afraid 
of the steelly glitter in those superb 
eyes—‘ you will find little difficulty 
in coining gold, if you only go 
about it the right way. You have 
only to appear once—say in a 
burlesque at the Alhambra, or 
opéra bouffe, in green tights—and 
the world—the clubs—will be at 
your feet. Beauty is always at a 
premium. Cultivate animal spirits 
—we like to be amused; or you 
might sit to Littleton, our greatest 
classical painter, as a draped model ; 
in any case, you are mad not to 
have a protector.’ 

‘I do not want suggestions, but 
honest work ; and I have done my 
utmost to please you,’ says Kate, 
panting hard, and a certain rage 
she has never before experienced 
springing into life. ‘ But you will, 
perhaps, let me call again. Next 
week you may find something, sir, 
for me to finish.’ 

‘Certainly not, madam. There 
is no occasion for you to call 
again.’ 
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Pale with disappointment and 
indignation, Kate flies at full speed 
down the staircase, leaving Mr. Spry 
emotionless and smiling on the sofa 
in a state of amused trepidation. 

‘It is very cruel!’ she murmurs, 
with a half sob. 

‘A fine girl—a stunner,’ the 
photographer says alcud. Heavens, 
what an eye she’s got! That re- 
mark about want was really quite 
touching ; it almost made me offer 
her an extra five shillings, only I 
know what hypocrites women are. 
Now that’s what I call a grand 
creature; but she hasn't half the 
spirit she had a month ago. Some- 
thing’s tamed her, by Jove!’ 

The ‘grand creature’ gains the 
streets, which seem all topsy-turvy 
to her distorted vision; and per- 
haps Kate has never looked so 
handsome in all her life—com- 
mingled rage and vexation trans- 
forming her into a type at once 
furious and feminine. And it is 
at this identical moment, as she 
prepares to cross the road, muddy 
enough to disgust a saint, that 
Ernest and the Vansetti, seated in 
an elegant brougham, drawn by 
horses of indisputable value, catch 
sight of her on the kerbstone. 
Kate’s eyes, for the first time since 
leaving Surbiton, rest upon her 
husband ; and she thinks of her 
little child, who, like herself, may 
die of hunger. 

‘Good God, Nadia! screams 
Ernest, bobbing behind the Van- 
setti’s magnificent fur tippet, ‘that’s 
Kate—that’s my wife!’ 

The Vansetti is of course gor- 
geous, piquante, unrivalled. She 
is robed in matchless sable from 
top to toe; a pale blue-velvet 
Parisian bonnet, enlivened by a 
small humming-bird, adorns her 
lovely head ; and her yellow gloves 
fit @ merveille. The sable alone, 
according to a London paper, cost 
five hundred pounds. Her dress is 
an ethereal pale-blue Watteau silk, 
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tomatch herbonnet. Pearl-powder, 
uncomfortably thick, attempts to 
hide the ravages of forty - seven 
years ; her eyebrows alone are pro- 
blems for the Arcade ; her lips sug- 
gest an epic poem. Messalina does 
not admire the intensity in the 
strong face watching her with that 
mocking restless smile. Ernest 1s 
utterly frightened, and is the colour 
of a blanched almond ; he is vague- 
ly reminded of the terrors of the 
law, and thinks Kate looks as if 
she meant deadly mischief, stand- 
ing there, in the full daylight, biting 
her under-lip till it bled; he sees 
her wipe away the blood with her 
handkerchief. 

Ernest is clothed @ ravir. An 
army tailor does justice to his 
superb form. The dandy rivals 
the coquette in perfumes, jewelry, 
fashion, and vileness. He is con- 
siderably stouter ; he also is slight- 
ly rouged. His peaked beard has 
vanished, and a small dainty im- 
perial moustache, well waxed and 
curling towards his nose, has taken 
its place. 

Kate wonders for a moment 
what any man could see in such a 
painted old hag; but then, how 
can one woman judge another 
from the esthetic, lofty, mascu- 
line point of view? 

‘Your vife!’ repeats Nadia; ‘dat 
tall shabby girl vid de greate furie 
on her brow? Ernest, she is dan- 
gerous ; she vill vant to kill us.’ 

‘Why don’t the brute drive on ?” 
growls Ernest, insanely seizing the 
check-string, shaking his fist at the 
back of the innocent coachman. 

There is Kate, like a pale and 
wrathful Nemesis, staring at him 
on the pathway. He is so excited, 
he smashes a three-guinea pine- 
apple and some bath-buns to pieces 
with his patent boots. A great 
restlessness leaps into Kate’s soul ; 
she will pursue these traitors, con- 
front them, terrify them, perhaps 
—who knows?—strike. She feels 
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possessed by those mysterious 
forces that assail us like whispers 
from the immortal gods. She is 
armed—she has her weapon. Why 
not pierce that evil breast which 
has never yet been wrung with 
pain? She longs to wreak her 
vengeance with savagery and scorn, 
even should she herself pay the 
penalty with her own life. It would 
be sweet to die, if she dragged these 
traitors to their doom. Feverish, 
weak, excited, heart-wrung, Kate 
feels her hour has come; she will 
follow that carriage, and one or the 
other of its occupants shall find 
that she, the outcast, holds life or 
death in her hands. 

It might be madness that pos- 
sessed her—she knew not. She 


hailed a hansom, bidding the man 
keep the brougham in sight, and 
impetuously offered him a sovereign 
to follow it like grim death. Every 
nerve is strung to the highest ten- 
sion ; her firm tightened lips ache 


with the fierce grip of her teeth; 
every pulse leaps with disdainful 
wrath ; and yet Kate has the hazi- 
est notion in the world of what she 
ultimately means to attain. No 
thought arrests that insatiate desire 
for vengeance; she only remembers 
that this man, who lives in riot, 
luxury, and pleasure, has cast her 
into pitiless abject want; that he 
has made her life hard, mean, and 
bitter; that he has squandered her 
fortune, and cares not whether she 
and her child sink into the lowest 
abyss of degradation and despair. 
And Ernest, reading her thoughts, 
trembles; in fact, he is so com- 
pletely cowed and miserable, he 
descends warily from the brougham 
and enters an hotel for some re- 
freshment. Never, he reflects, did 
a crisis more keenly demand the 
safe adjunct of brandy to balance 
his nervous system. 

But Kate, with that ceaseless 
tremor about her heart, does not 
perceive he has alighted, leaving 
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the dans.use alone in the carriage. 
The Vansetti shivers, tosses her 
head, and picks up the mangled 
pine-apple and the fragments of 
the bath-buns, and is thankful that 
a half-guinea lobster and some sea- 
kale have been saved from indis- 
criminate slaughter under the back 
seat. 

She is annoyed with Ernest for 
being so childish and timid; but it 
is astonishing how continuous hard 
drinking will tell on the finest con- 
stitution, and weaken the grandest 
muscle in the world. 

For the first time since making 
his acquaintance the Vansetti sneers 
frostily, with that coarse venom 
about the curves of her beautiful 
mouth that is so singularly dis- 
agreeable in an ignorant mindless 
woman. There was no grief in 
this disappointment in her lover; 
but there was unmistakable con- 
tempt. It was with this sneer she 
would regard the efforts of the 
wretched Pylades, when Orestes 
triumphed, and the postprandial 
fight over the mutton-cutlet bones 
had left him with a bleeding nose 
and fractured shoulder; the same 
expression that might have gleamed 
in the eyes of the Roman courte- 
sans, when the vanquished sank on 
the blood-stained arena, and the 
old sickening tale of human anguish 
and defeat was whispered to deaf 
ears and stony hearts. Ernest 
trembled! Her Anthony, her idol, 
nearly fainting at the tragic aspect 
of a badly-dressed young woman 
on a kerbstone! This was too ab- 
surd. Kate was superbly hand- 
some, ‘iat she tacitly admitted. 
What she would give to have her 
youth again, to dance with her old 
barbaric fire to the dark-eyed peo- 
ple of her native village! It was 
very annoying to be constantly re- 
minded of the manufacture of en- 
amel. But even a Vansetti cannot 
escape the advances and encroach- 
ments of time; all the petulance of 
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a woman unused to denial could 
not defeat the effects of that silent 
testimony to her age, when, divested 
of paint and powder, the cut-in lines 
about the mouth and brow revealed 
the painfully significant fact of ma- 
turity. But she laughed, notwith- 
standing ; the yellow wig was emi- 
nently successful, her limbs were 
yet lithe, and she could dance like 
a sylph; the delicate ankles had 
a magic charm that affected people 
with rapturous admiration ; her fine 
muscular development and visible 
charms surely surpassed any attrac- 
tions of intellect or feeling. In any 
case they paid, and she was charm- 
ing, and Vansetti was not likely to 
despise the folly of admirers who 
nobly swelled her coffers. If she 
swore like a trooper, she postured 
exquisitely as a ‘ Star of Eve; and 
if she drank more than was exactly 
good for her, no vulgar pimples or 
blemishes lingered on the cuticle’s 
fair surface ; and when we add she 
was intensely happy, and that the 
great glistening eyes only lighted 
up at the prospect of greed and 
desires fulfilled as soon as imagined, 
it must be admitted many excellent 
‘failures’ afflicted with sensibility 
and chronic worthiness must have 
recognised the satisfactoriness of 
heartless materialism. 

Her house was in every respect 
worthy of its owner, and in many 
ways indescribable; statues graced 
a marble hall, exotics of price- 
less value adorned the staircases; 
and as she swept into her drawing- 
room to-day, unconscious of the 
tall figure gliding stealthily to her 
side, she heaved that sigh of pla- 
cid contentment and satisfaction at 
her surroundings, as if sensualism 
overpowered her with its delightful 
completed perfection. Only there 
was Ernest, who had offended her; 
Emest sneaking quietly out of the 
carriage as if a detective were at 
his heels. Well, she wearied some- 
what of this magnificent youth; 
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there was even a sarcastic German, 
with ten thousand a year, she found 
more interesting, preferring cyni- 
cism to dipsomania, and valuable 
presents to the arrival of the army 
tailor’s bills; yes, she will speak 
her mind very plainly to Mr. Er- 
nest Hamilton, and-turn a deaf ear 
to his despairing entreaties. 

Thus musing, she tells the coach- 
man to drive home. She at once 
rings for her maid, who removes 
her superb sable tippet. Vansetti 
then brandishes a lace handkerchief 
in the air, admires her fine diamond 
rings, and drinks off a glass of 
Vermouth. Princes will hurl match- 
less bouquets at her to-night, in 
her sensational character-dance. 
Her new shoes are also exquisitely 
original, having been designed by 
a French poet. 

Vansetti has no idea she is pur- 
sued, and this time by a woman. 
Kate has gained admission, and is 
now passing quickly across the 
marble hall and up the first row of 
stairs. 

‘Let me look at my shoes, 
Adrienne,’ cries Vansetti, in her 
pretty childish treble ; and then, as 
her maid retires to obey her mis- 
tress, she sees Kate at her elbow. 

Kate speaks very calmly—has 
she not learnt patience ?—but the 
malice of her scorn deepens to 
cruelty: disdain is ever strong. 

‘Yes, you knowme. Iam Mrs. 
Hamilton.’ 

‘And vat for you come to me, 
vy you intrude in my house, by vat 
right you push yourselfin here? Do 
you vish to borrow money of me? 
I vish you may get it. You vill 
go out, madame—and straight too— 
a leetle quicker than you did come.’ 

She rises to ring the bell, but 
Kate’s strong hand is outstretched, 
and Kate’s eyes, watchful if wild, 
rivet her to the spot; she takes out 
her dagger, she will force cries of 
fear from these false and venal lips. 
Wounds of terror at least can be 
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inflicted. The Vansetti sees a wo- 
man, majestic and severe, grand in 
poverty, sublime in dignity, and 
she shrinks away. 

‘So it is you I have to thank for 
misery, want, starvation; it is on 
you my money has been squander- 
ed; for you my heart has been 
broken and consumed in anguish ! 
You have destroyed my home, 
you have made my life desolate, 
you have brought me grief and 
ruin; you and he, also, have dealt 
me cowards’ blows! That is my 
bracelet you wear on your right 
arm. Savage and selfish, you live 
to deceive and betray. I have 
come for my revenge. Suppose, you 
painted devil, I were to kill you!’ 

The suppressed intensity, the 
weird mournfulness of her rage, 
the icy contempt of her accents, 
irresistibly subdue. The Vansetti 
judges Kate by herself, and, being 
of a fiery race, considers the out- 
leap of a dagger the most natural 
thing in the world under the cir- 
cumstances. Her face assumed a 
cunning intentness, in which all 
the animal was fully aroused. Kate, 
of course, loved this resplendent 
Ernest, and thought his peaked 
beard and athletics the deau idéal 
ofnoble manhood. Kate has been 
their dupe, but she has come for 
‘vendetta.’ Nadia sinks to the 
ground with a piercing shriek— 
never has she been so truly dra- 
matic—and, clasping her enemy’s 
knees, begs for mercy. English 
wrath she believes is terrible— 
more terrible than hysterical bom- 
bastic fury and gesticulation. That 
cold voice, those measured words, 
the steelly light in the eyes, formu- 
late a sort of death to her imagina- 
tion. This woman is of a race 
whose physical courage Nadia has 
never doubted. And to die for 
Emest, because an outraged wife 
brings a dagger and may pierce 
her heart, is not at all the sort of 
poetic finale and apotheosis she 
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looks upon as desirable. Of course, 
she is voluble and expansive. Per- 
haps she may make terms with her 
rival 


‘Kill! You vant to kill me! 
and I paid his debts and all—two 
tousand pound—so dat he leave 
England; and I feed him vell 
after. I dance hard for him, aldow 
he scold me; and I pay his bills 
and lovehim mooche. Ifyoukillme, 
you swing by and by like a dog.’ 

In the midst of her struggles the 
gorgeous yellow wig falls to the 
ground; and, as she tears open 
her dress for air, the brown wrinkled 
neck is hardly so charming by day- 
light. Kate pushes the wig away 
with her umbrella—that gray-lined 
face, that scalped head ! What tor- 
ture can she inflict on this woman 
greater than to feel the growing 
loss of beauty? a wigless woman 
irresistibly suggests the comic. 
Kate smiles, and wounds her ad- 
versary with a deadlier shaft than 
steel : 

‘ Time will be more cruel than 
I, were I to kill you at my feet ; so 
I leave you to the wretchedness of 
an old age—that will make you 
detest earth and fear hell ? 

With that she glided away. The 
Vansetti picked up her wig, re- 
peated a few words of gratitude to 
her patron saint, St. José, and rang 
the three bells till all the wires were 
dislocated and dismembered. As 
for the unhappy Pylades, who, 
panic-stricken and aghast, appeared 
on the threshold of the door, he 
received a volley of kicks that laid 
him up for a month ; while Orestes 
discreetly disappeared down-stairs 
after evading the Vansetti’s high- 
heeled boots, which she threw after 
him as a slight solace to her out- 
raged feelings. But she had her 
life and her wig—blessed tresses 
that she believed had saved her 
life ; for they diverted that furious 
Mrs. Hamilton’s intention and 
attention from herself. Excel- 
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lent saint and thrice-blessed wig! 
Through their instrumentality 
alone was she not lying a bleeding 
corpse on the amber-coloured satin 
couch! She had escaped a coro- 
ner’s inquest! And as the Van- 
setti fanned herself and swallowed 
her Vermouth, trying to find out 
the meaning of Kate’s last sen- 
tence, a brutelike satisfaction that, 
after all, she Aad had the best of 
it all along, dawned on her mind. 
It was Kate who wore old garments 
and shabby boots; Kate, whose 
young life was blighted and sub- 
merged in dull gloom; Kate’s 
money they had revelled in; and 
the starving destitute woman could 
only /a/k of killing. Age! Bah! 
She must endow a church and 
leave thousands to be spent in 
masses for her soul; and in the 
mean time enjoy. The only strange 
part of the affair was why Kate 
should be so poor—young, brilliant, 
and beautiful. But, then, who 
could understand these English? 
They clung to phantoms, and loved 
the solemn and believed in honour ; 
while the facile infidelities and the 
unscrupulousness of deception, 
allied with the profits of an elevat- 
ing and enrobling profession, the 
poetry of motion, and unquench- 
able mirth and insolence, were 
what alone paid. Vansetti felt a 
sincere contempt and pity for 
Mrs. Hamilton’s misguided views 
of life. 

But now death was to change 
all. As Vansetti walked to the 
window, trying, for the first time, 
to battle with a mental difficulty, 
her eyes alighted on her victim's 
helpless body, covered with a sheet, 
borne silently along the road by 
four men on a stretcher. Ernest 
had been knocked down by a wag- 
gon and killed during a state of 
semi-intoxication. So, ruined and 
despised, he met his doom; and the 
Vansetti was more angry and an- 
noyed at the trouble and worry in 
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which his death might involve her 
than she was grieved at his loss. 
It seemed a fit ending to such 
a life that they should bring him 
under the roof of this woman, 
who had helped to slay him, and 
beggar him of the last remnant of 
sentiment, honour, or respectabi- 
lity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AN ACCEPTED PICTURE. 
* But am I not the nobler through thy love ? 


Lonc before Kate reached her 
lodgings she had repented of her 
impetuous encounter with one— 
heartless and defiled—whose sub- 
jugation of a selfish reprobate 
struck her as astonishing, even 
bewildering, in its completeness. 
Kate’s impulses escaped her con- 
trol, partly through the increasing 
weakness that of late had under- 
mined her health ; while the ivory 
paleness of her complexion, the 
languor of her movements, indi- 
cated symptoms of enfeebled 
strength that must have startled 
any one watching her with careful 
affectionate eyes ; but no one ap- 
peared just now particularly in- 
terested in Mrs. Hamilton’s wel- 
fare. Mary called her ‘ eccentric,’ 
Tabitha ‘thankless ? and her fa- 
ther, hearing indistinct rumours 
of her poverty, began to think it 
was time to return from that pro- 
longed honeymoon, and see what 
this tiresome Kate was doing, and 
if Ernest were still mythical and 
absent. But why should he be 
worried when life was really be- 
ginning to be pleasant, his dear 
departed quietly reposing in the 
family vault, and his second wife 
all that could be desired, in that 
she was refined, decorous, and 
mild? whereas the former Mrs. 
Grafton’s culinary propensities and 
tastes, her indifference to her fer- 
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sonnel, and her unfortunate juxta- 
positions of moods, tenses, and 
pronouns were, we know, afflicting 
to the ears of the easy-going gen- 
tleman, who, provided his ideals 
were not rudely shattered, and 4e 
was left in peace with light litera- 
ture and a cigar, was really an ad- 
mirable husband, as husbands go. 
But Kate, in her cheap lodgings, 
was an unmanageable sort of re- 
ality; and Ernest, with his gre- 
gariousness and general unplea- 
santness, flashed before Mr. Graf- 
ton’s paternal vision as a kind of 
domestic thunderbolt. Poor Kate’s 
pride, exclusiveness, endurance, 
and aversion of scenes and indif- 
ference to any assertion of her 
rights, had saved the worthy man 
many sleepless nights. She was a 
woman who never outwardly be- 
wailed, and her reticence, though 
productive of much misery to her- 
self, saved her relatives both in- 
convenience and expense. Buta 
letter awaited Mrs. Hamilton on 
re-entering her lodgings that pro- 
mised temporary relief from anxiety 
and starvation. 

Mr. Lester, having indirectly 
heard, on his return from the East, 
of Kate’s position, entreated her to 
make use of his house, and to 
bring her child at once, remaining 
as long as she pleased. So, worn 
out with disappointment and strug- 
gles, Kate gladly accepted the 
asylum offered, and, catching Ar- 
thur in her arms, burst into a 
gentle feminine flood of tears that 
relieved her brain, and carried off 
superfluous agitation. Her kind 
dear godfather! How well Kate 
remembered his visits to her school, 
his presents and little treats, tak- 
ing her now and then to the Crys- 
tal Palace, and sending her nice 
54. ‘tips’ at Christmas-time when 
the holidays were commencing ! 
Ofcourse she would thankfully ac- 
cept his offer; he and his sister were 
the kindest people in the world. 
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After all she had suffered, the 
return to comparative ease and 
luxury appeared delightful. Kate’s 
tastes were formed for pleasure, 
she detested her isolated existence 
of dreariness; and perhaps Mr. 
Lester would assist and advise her 
with regard to the future. She 
wished to enter some school of art, 
and study painting in its many 
complex forms—perhaps copy that 
picture Luurence had roughly 
drawn. But there was pain in gaz- 
ing on it; it seemed like raising 
expectations that could never be 
fulfilled, and leaving her more com- 
pletely in the darkness than ever 
after dwelling on ‘what might have 
been.” One of Kate’s severest 
trials was the effort to forget 
Laurence—to try and be happy 
and content with life as it was, in 
all its crude hardness and sterility. 
Had he already discarded her me- 
mory, she wondered, merely amus- 
ing himself with her society, look- 
ing upon her as a toy or distraction 
for an hour? But no, his farewell 
spoke of something deeper still— 
she must work at that beloved 
painting. 

Kate drank off several cups of 
tea, and then set out to post her 
letter, taking little Arthur with her 
as a companion. Vauxhall and 
its attendant ugliness, the dull 
haze of its gloomy atmosphere, 
were all forgotten as Kate aban- 
doned herself to the fascination of 
dreams, no longer haunted by the 
dread of want, the austerity of cir- 
cumstances. 

* How happy you look, mamma !’ 
says little Arthur, who entered into 
her moods with all a child’s re- 
sponsiveness and rapid intuition. 
‘Has anything really good hap- 
pened to us? Must I leave off 
playing with that greasy little Bobby 
in the back room?” 

Kate pats the small hand, and 
tells him they are going to a beau- 
tiful house in a cheerful neighbour- 
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hood, where he will be sent to 
school and fashioned into a sen- 
sible English boy, strong and true, 
with a mute veneration of cricket, 
and, later on, some appreciation of 
hexameters, iambics, and sapphics. 

‘And, perhaps, keep rabbits,’ 
suggests Arthur, but cautiously, as 
if the alleviation of every boyish 
trouble could be soothed through 
that medium. 

Cutting hunches of bread-and- 
butter for her son on their return, 
and deftly spreading plum-jam over 
the cowslip-coloured butter, Kate 
laughs and talks with the bright 
gaiety of old. The revulsion of 
salvation is very sweet, and there 
is all the glad future before them 
both; laughs even when she re- 
calls that hideous background to 
her life. She is heavily handi- 
capped, but does she not mean to 
triumph ? 

And this is their last night at 
Vauxhall. No wonder she flings 
the window open after Arthur has 
gone to bed, and, resting her head 
on her hands, breathes prayers of 
gratitude for her relief from want ; 
for to such a nature the abject 
miseries of trifles were especially 
bitter; they were even cruel in- 
flictions on one with the power to 
create works of the highest order, 
and made her peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the coarseness of vulgarity, 
the dreariness of uncongenial sur- 
roundings. 

Kate set to work and packed 
up, an accomplishment demanding 
considerable patience and ingen- 
uity. Loud were her landlady’s 
bewailings at losing her, infinite 
were the polish and blacking be- 
stowed on the shabby boots, while 
the pomatum expended on little 
Arthur’s hair the following morning, 
before Kate was up, suggested 
pathetic indifference to the lining 
of his old hat. Kate paid her bills, 
and, thanking the good woman for 
her kindness, was not sorry to enter 
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a four-wheeler (her paintings on 
the top), and drive off to Mr. Les- 
ter’s residence in Regent’s Park. 
And here the next six months 
passed tranquilly away. 


About eighteen months after Er- 
nest’s death two people are stand- 
ing opposite an accepted picture 
at Burlington House. Laurence is 
criticising the sky and the mo- 
delling of the girl’s arm; while 
Kate, flushed and radiant, stands 
by his side, the same brilliance in 
her eyes as when, years ago, they 
listened to the concert in St 
James’s Hall, and understood what 
was painful in their lives. But 
now there is no need to crush 
the sunshine from their being; the 
veil is removed that sundered 
them, and Kate is reaping the re- 
ward of her courage, her honour, 
her fidelity. She has won the re- 
spect of the man she loves. 

‘Tell me, Kate,’ he is saying, 
‘why is it you told me to meet you 
for my answer here ?’ 

‘ Because this painting has been 
the one sweet link between us. It 
saved me once from despair. We 
have only to look at it to be re- 
minded of the value of constancy, 
the invisible and elevating influence 
of all true love; that endures and 
is silent, enriched with faith and 
fortified by integrity.’ 

And so he knew now Kate loved 
him as he desired, and it was 
charming to think of that bright 
future before them both, in which 
they would find sympathies in 
common ; and those delicate spirit- 
ual instincts, melodious and sooth- 
ing as a poem, in which both 
comprehended each other’s tastes, 
and joys born of hope and faith, 
greeted them when weary. Kate’s 
exquisite art-gifts——her enthusi- 
astic mind, the caprices of which 
rendered her so enchanting—all 
conspired to bring a degree of per- 
fection into life the commonplace 
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can never enjoy. Laurence and 
Kate were blessed in their toil ; for 
work is really the only one resource 
that never satiates, and one to 
which we ought to turn with grati- 
tude and delight. 

And it is art we want in our 
homes. Love of the beautiful, the 
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sympathy of artistic communion ; 
an atmosphere not replete with 
sordid cares and selfish aims and 
vulgar trifles, but an elevating in- 
fluence, at once pure and tender, 
the repose engendered by exqui- 
site taste, forgetfulness of self, and 
noble ideals. 


END OF ‘ WAIT AND WIN.” 





TOTS. 


—_— ~—— 


LITTLE maid, that last new toy, 
Which you hold so tight, 
Fills your merry heart with joy 
Pure and bright. 
Short the time, I fear, ’twill last 
Ere its pleasures fade ; 
Then aside it will be cast— 
Fickle little maid ! 


Little maid, in after years 
Hearts will toys replace— 
Hearts that read their hopes and fears 
. In your face. 
Men will lay them at your feet 
Waiting a reply ; 
How will you your lovers treat 
When they plead and sigh? 


Little maid, beware, beware ! 
Hearts, like toys, may break ; 
Treat them, then, with tender care— 
Pity take. 
Break them not in wanton play, 
They can feel pain’s smart ; 
Pause before you throw away, 
Like your toys, a heart. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 





A CHAT ABOUT MUSIC-HALLS AND 
HARMONY ROOMS. 
Wusic- Balls of the Past. 
By HAL LOUTHER, 


— ~—— 


O ves; I know the one you speak 
of, and a magnificent place it is 
too. When I first knew it I little 
thought it would reach its present 
high-headed position. 

Do you know, I have often 
thought there is a strange simi- 
larity between houses and human 
beings; both are subject to the 
force of circumstances, and rise 
and fall accordingly. It may seem 
absurd, but there are plenty of 
buildings in whose fate I have been, 
and still am, interested. Some are 
dead and gone, as it were; others 


are yet living. And what changes 
of fortune I have witnessed amongst 


them! Some giving way at the 
outset; others struggling on to pros- 
perity after beginning, so to speak, 
with the’ proverbial few halfpence, 
and ending in gray-haired opu- 
lence! I have known plenty 
plodding all their lives, and never 
reaching beyond a sort of from- 
hand-to-mouth existence. I have 
seen your middle-class houses— 
born of the mire and cradled in the 
gutter—gradually rise, and eventu- 
ally swell into architectural gran- 
deur, shrinking, as far as possible, 
from their ragged brethren. I have 
seen noble old mansions sink to 
the faded gentility of apartment- 
letting!—to say nothing of the 
beggars on horseback. 

As an illustration of the changes 
a building is heir to, take the con- 
cert-hall in question, now at the 
head of its profession, and whose 
career I have watched for many 


years. My first remembrance of it 
was as a public-house, in a then- 
dilapidated neighbourhood, over- 
grown with houses running to seed, 
but since weeded out by the hand 
of progress. The inhabitants of 
that stifling quarter needed amuse- 
ment, and the enterprising landlord 
thought of a plan to increase his 
custom. He was a jolly, genial 
fellow, with a shrewd head and a 
keen eye for business. —Two rooms 
were thrown into one, and a Free- 
and-easy was opened. The specu- 
lation throve, and by and by it 
was found necessary to annex an- 
other room ; and it was also found 
necessary to engage a male and 
female vocalist, in addition to the 
pianist and chairman already on 
the staff, so that the harmony might 
be kept going in case—which very 
often happened—the amateur talent 
became a little stale. 

The lady engaged—and I re- 
member her well—was a middle- 
aged woman, with a girlish manner 
and a profusion of false hair. The 
hair, I afterwards learned, was bor- 
rowed each night, after the shop 
closed, at the hairdresser’s close 
by, and returned to its original 
show-block in the morning. This 
was easily done, for, in point of 
fact, she was a near relation of the 
hairdresser’s. It was those bor- 
rowed tresses that won so many 
youthful hearts, for they became 
her amazingly ; and when she was 
powdered and painted, and not ex- 
actly in the full glare of the gaslight, 
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she looked almost charming. She 
sang love-songs and coquettish 
little ballads, which would have 
been bewitching, had not the arch- 
ness of her glances at the audience 
been a little hampered by her pos- 
session of a glass eye! 

When not engaged in singing 
she used to sit in a reserved corner 
of the room, surrounded by her 
favoured swains, comprising chiefly 
youthful shopboys and budding 
young Jews, whose duty seemed to 
be to supply her with strong re- 
freshment, and regale themselves 
with cheap cigars. I remember 
one of them—her favourite, I be- 
lieve—losing the grace of her good 
opinion by inadvertently alluding 
to her glass optic—of course, always 
a sore subject with her. He had 
introduced a friend one evening ; 
and after the ceremony he asked 
jokingly if he, the friend, was not 
over head and ears in love with 
her. The lady blushed, but the 
friend gave a blunt negative; 
whereupon the lover said sooth- 
ingly, ‘O, come now, I know you 
can’t resist her; none of us can. 
Only you wait till she ¢hrows her 
eye at you 

The male singer was a dumpy 
man, with a swollen head and 
staring, round, bullet eyes, which 
he always appeared on the point 
of shooting at you. You might at 
any time see how versatile he was 
by looking into the fried-fish shop 
next door, where his picture hung 
conspicuously. There he sat, in 
private dress, surrounded by all 
his favourite characters, beautifully 
painted on a huge square of card- 
board. The artist had certainly 
taken a few trifling liberties with 
the portrait ; such, for instance, as 
embowering his head in a grove of 
golden curls; whereas, in reality, 
his hair was a crop of black stubble. 
His nose was represented as of the 
most classic mould, whilst Nature 
had unmistakably given him a 
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snub, to which another painter had 
added a strongly-marked roseate 
hue, sprinkled with a few corpulent 
pimples. Yet, all things considered, 
it was a telling likeness, and easily 
recognisable with the name written 
under it; besides, the artist had 
thrown in such a quantity of rings, 
breast-pin, and gold watch-guard, 
that every one allowed the jewelry 
alone was worth the money, to say 
nothing of the colour and skill 
expended on it. It was indeed a 
work of art! 

His appearance on the platform 
was always a signal for unbounded 
applause. He appeared at first in 
evening dress, in which he looked 
like a dissipated waiter. Turning 
up the coat-collar, pulling his hat 
over his ears, and assuming an 
ague-like shiver, denoted genteel 
poverty ; while untying his cravat, 
and pushing his hat to the back of 
his head, was supposed to repre- 
sent drunkenness. This was con- 
sidered a very fine performance, 
and indeed was not at all bad, as 
far as the face and body went; 
but for the rest, he gave you the 
idea of a man staggering about 
with a pair of wooden legs. 

But ah, these impersonations 
were nothing to his crossing-sweep- 
er! When he dived into a sort of 
sentry-box at the side, and, after a 
few minutes’ wait, came out with a 
red wig, smudged face, ragged dress, 
and the stump of a besom, the ap- 
plause was terrific. Each verse 
bore a reference to some popular 
man as he was supposed to ap- 
pear: it might be Napoleon at 
St. Helena, or it might be Ben 
Caunt flooring his opponent; but 
whoever was chosen the verse 
invariably wound up with ‘And 
he stood just so; then he went 
through some mystical pantomime, 
in which the Besom bore a pro- 
minent part, finally striking an atti- 
tude to soft music, and standing as 
still and motionless as stone, wait- 
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ing for the audience to recognise 
the realisation ofsome shop-window 
celebrity or well-known statue. But 
the climax was reached when, in 
the last verse, he asks, in his cha- 
racter of crossing-sweeper, 
‘You'll not refuse a mag 
To poor Jack Ragg ?’ 

winding up with the usual ‘ He stood 
just so,’ assuming to the same soft 
music an attitude of entreaty, with 
his hand stretched out. Many a 
time has a shower of coppers re- 
warded the effort. Ah, it was 
grand. His drunken swell was good, 
his ‘ You shouldn’t buy Tripe on a 
Friday’ great, but Jack Ragg was 
the one touch of nature that went 
home to all hearts. Yet he was 
not proud for all his ability, for I 
have heard it said of him, ‘ He was 
a man as would drink out of any- 
body’s pot.’ 

The pianist was a broken-down 
musician, who always seemed as if 
he wished to revenge his fate by 
pounding away at the unfortunate 
Instrument till it fairly screamed 
and groaned under his savage treat- 
ment. 

The chairman was a character. 
He had been a chorus-singer at the 
opera, and looked down upon his 
companions with lofty contempt. 
He was a tall sombre man, or at 
least looked tall whilst seated, for 
he was enormously long in the 
body ; but when he rose the mar- 
vellous shortness of his legs caused 
you to wonder at the oddity of his 
quaint appearance. He was full of 
dignified solemnity, and announced 
a comic song as if it were the ‘ Dead 
March,’ and rapped his hammer on 
the table with all the slow and dis- 
mal beat of a death-knell. He 
hated frivolous songs, his soul was 
always searching after the sublime ; 
and his voice seemed to have gone 
on a similar expedition and never 
returned, for he had lost it long ago, 
which fact accounted for his present 
position. But he maintained the 
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dignity of a chorus-singer: no one 
dared to offer him beer—a place at 
his table cost a glass of gin at least ; 
and his manner of announcing 
names was so impressive that even 
the plebeian Smith appeared to 
have a patrician kind of lustre shed 
around it as it fell from his import- 
ant lips. 

The amateurs were of the usual 
kind, full of self-sufficiency when 
among their boon companions, but 
nervous and helpless when on the 
platform. They sang songs beyond 
their powers, imitated the worst 
qualities of professionals, and glared 
at the poor pianist when they missed 
the tune, as if his want of pro- 
ficiency had driven them out of the 
musical track. 

Such was the hall I speak of 
when I first knew it. 

By and by a sudden ambition 
seized the place, whereupon it cast 
aside its taproom garments, as it 
were, and developed into a gorgeous 
supper-room. Ofcourse the change 
in the building brought a change 
in the entertainment, and the place 
soon became famous for the best 
talent of the day. A neatly fitted 
littlestage brightened oneend ofthe 
room, near to which sat the chair- 
man, a capable man with a genial 
flow of conversation, and celebrated 
for his hunting-songs. His easy 
and affable manner made his table 
a resort for the bucks of the period. 
Many a time, over my grog and 
cigar after supper, have I listened 
to real old hearty English songs— 
songs with hearts in their words and 
souls in their melodies. 

It was there I heard Mackney, 
who was the first to rescue burnt- 
cork minstrelsy from the coarse 
vulgarisms which often did duty for 
wit. His quaint quiet manner was 
provocative of genuine laughter, his 
drolleries were full of inoffensive 
humour, and could always bear the 
after-refiections of the following 
day; as an exp@nent of ‘niggerism,’ 
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I have never seen his equal before 
or since ; in fact, he was the genius 
of his tribe. Stead was another 
acceptable singer, for, independent 
of his once popular ‘ Perfect Cure,’ 
he was a clever general comic vo- 
calist. Then who could fail to ac- 
cord a hearty welcome to Sam 
Cowell? His appearance was always 
hailed with pleasure, whether as 
Lord Lovel, or recounting to us the 
ill-fated loves of ‘ Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogene.’ Standing 
before us in full dress, it was mar- 
vellous, as the story developed, to 
mark with what skill and taste he 
glided through the dramatic medley 
with the aid only of a flexible voice 
and a wonderful facial display. As 
with Mackney, I look round in vain 
for his equal. 

We had glees well sung, clever 
bass and tenor singers ; and alto- 
gether I can look back to many 
sociable evenings devoted to good 
suppers, genial company, and 
healthy music. 

But progress brought another 
change, to the building at least, and 
on the same site where the Free- 
and-easy stood you will now find 
an almost palatial edifice, large and 
spacious, with decorations rich even 
to grandeur; but, for my own part, I 
often sigh for the rejected supper- 
room, with its primitive comfort 
and its old-fashioned talent. 

In looking back, I remember a 
popular concert-hall of the period, 
which was built in the form of a 
theatre, with proper stage-fittings 
and everything complete. It was 
celebrated for the manner in which 
selections from operas were ren- 
dered, the most difficult portions 
being given nightly with care and 
skill, The fact of this, together 
with a varied programme calcu- 
lated to suit all tastes, made the 
place an attractive resart to those 
who wished for harmless relaxa- 
tion after the day’s cares and toils. 

All who were fond of sentimental 
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singing were certain to have their 
taste gratified by the chairman, 
whose deep rich voice will yet be 
remembered by many people. His 
‘Heart bowed down’ never failed 
to give satisfaction to the most cri- 
tical visitor ; while his acting and 
singing of ‘The Wolf’ were perfect. 
Many a time I have listened to 
him in wonder as his voice seemed 
to begin, as it were, at the top of 
the house in quest of ‘jewels, cash, 
and plate, and, not finding them 
there, continued the search till it 
reached the basement. Nor shall 
I easily forget his ‘Simon the Cel- 
larer.’ ‘The Death of Nelson,’ 
‘ Farewell, my Trim-built Wherry,’ 
and ‘Tom Bowling’ were favourite 
songs and were always well sung, 
and I have known the audience 
roused to enthusiasm by the way 
in which ‘The dear little Sham- 
rock of Ireland’ was given. What 
a contrast to the taste of the pre- 
sent day, which revels in such pa- 
triotic egotism as 

‘We ey want to fight, but by jingo if we 
We've on the ships, we've got the men, 

we've got the money too !’ 

Does the fault lie with the au- 
dience or the artists, that we have 
degenerated so much? for that we 
have degenerated is beyond doubt. 
Passing over the tainted portion 
of comic songs, what do you think 
of this humorous effusion now 
lipped about the streets by music- 
hall patrons of the working class? 
‘I ama gay labouring man, 

Who never did care much for work, 

And I have a beautiful daughter, 

It’s her mother’s own wish that she 

taughter.’ 

What, in the name of all that’s 
human, I ask, can be found ele- 
vating in such reasonless rhyme as 
this? True enough we had plenty 
of rooms at the time I am speak- 
ing of where the songs were not 
of a high-class order, but even 
then the worst of them contained 
some witty point, and some little 
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regard was paid to rhythm, which 
is more than can be said nowadays. 

Returning to the hall in ques- 
tion: those who delighted in the 
humorous found ample provision 
had been made for such tastes, 
from the patter singer to the cha- 
racter vocalist, while the duologue 
artists were always a welcome item 
in the programme. I remember 
one couple especially, man and 
wife, whose presence was at all 
times hailed with delight, for their 
farcical entertainments were funny 
without being vulgar. How the 
people laughed when the hus- 
band of the performance entered 
in a state of supposed intoxi- 
cation from an evening party, 
and, thinking he had found the 
stairs, proceeded to ascend to his 
bedroom by trying to step up 
the chamber-wall, asserting with 
drunken solemnity, when his wife 
pounced unexpectedly on him, that 
he was perfectly sober! The wo- 
men tittered and the men looked 
so sheepish. 

Then we had the serio-comic 
lady, with her piquant witcheries 
and winning songs. We had also 
plenty of professors of the terpsi- 
chorean art, displaying the quali- 
ties of their gifted feet, foremost 
amongst them being a coloured 
man, whose performance was so 
clever that Charles Dickens im- 
mortalised him in a special article, 
and he became known as ‘ Boz’s 
Juba.’ And so the entertainment 
went on, eked out with many other 
enjoyable items. 

How changed everything is now! 
I am no raver about the good old 
times, mind ; but, after a long ex- 
perience, I find the music-halls 
have not improved savein the build- 
ings themselves. 

The present lady-serio, with her 
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hair in a high state of blonde fever, 
has, in her manner and songs, more 
of boldness than merit, save in one 
or two worthy instances. Perhaps 
the reason for this influx of showy 
inanities is the decay of burlesque, 
for the concert-hall stage is over- 
run with them, till poor old help- 
less pantomime opens its arms to 
receive them. The quaint drolle- 
ries of the mimic nigger have de- 
veloped into a sort of acrobatic 
performance, in which the flourish 
of limbs forms the chief part. The 
bass and tenor seem to have dis- 
appeared, so rarely are they heard 
now. The old-fashioned term, 
‘comic singer,’ has merged into the 
newly-imported ‘comique;’ and a 
general desire seems to pervade 
the profession for self-christened 
titles, such as the Lion This, the 
Prince That, the Queen of the 
Other; the climax being reached, 
I imagine, when you read of the 
‘Empress of Clog-dancers.’ The 
‘comique’ is a great personage. 
You may see him arrive in his 
brougham, emblazoned with a 
modest compliment to himself in 
the shape of his professional title, 
such as the ‘Great This,’ or the 
‘Only That.’ He is often his own 
author, and so rises above the 
common herd, and ranks proudly 
as one ‘who makes his own words,’ 
ay, and can sing them! which he 
does in a sort of chatty way, half 
chant and half song, till his voice 
seems torn, as if with musical 
spasms. He will wriggle and flut- 
ter about the stage, like an in- 
spired marionette, the while re- 
velling in the notion that catchy 
airs, questionable words, and wind- 
mill gyrations are the only ingre- 
dients required to make a comic 
singer. 
O shade of Sam Cowell ! 








‘AFTER MANY DAYS,’ 


By BYRON WEBBER. 


I, 
SEVENTEEN. 


*RaLpH, you have been most 
imprudent.’ 

‘Fanny! This from you?’ 

‘Yes, my poor boy ; even from 
me. I admit the justice of the 
reproach lurking in your ques- 
tion. J have not only been indis- 
creet, but cruel.’ 

The slender handsome youth of 
seventeen who confronted her in 
an attitude which denoted wound- 
ed pride, yet with a face qui- 
vering with emotion which owned 
a deeper source, strove to fashion 
a rejoinder, but failed. He darted a 
wistful look at the face of the beau- 
tiful girl who leaned towards him 
so compassionately, and then low- 
ered his gaze, betraying at the 
same time the agitation of his feel- 
ings by the way he handled her 
dainty whip, which in an absent 
moment he had taken possession 
of. She was attired in a riding- 
habit. Her light-brown hair was 
braided beneath one of the nat- 
tiest hats ever seen in the Row. 
One hand, the right, was ungloved. 
This she held out to the youth 
appealingly. He shrank from it 
as though from the approach of 
contagion. Suddenly, straighten- 
ing herself and changing her man- 
ner, she said, 

‘Ralph Wace, you forget your- 
self.’ 

‘Ah, Fan,’ he replied, ‘ would 
to Heaven I could !’ 

The piteousness of his tone dis- 
armed her. She took his now not 
unwilling hand into both hers, and 
drawing him gently towards her 


kissed him upon the forehead. 
There were tears in her regret- 
ful eyes as she did it. After some 
moments of pregnant silence the 
youth said, 

‘Why was my last letter re- 
turned unopened ?” 

It was her turn to appear con- 
fused. Leaving the mantelpiece 
upon which she had leant she ad- 
vanced towards the one bay-win- 
dow of the morning-room (always 
regarded as hers at Mablethorpe 
Manor), and replied, in a low 
voice, 

‘ Because it was right.’ 

‘Right! We are cousins, are 
we not, Miss Frances Grantham ? 
It had surely been no more than 
cousinly on your part to have read 
my foolish epistle ?” 

‘It was because I was sure there 
was folly beneath the cover, I 
thought it wiser, kinder, better not 
to break the seal. Nay, hear me,’ 
she proceeded, staying with a gen- 
tle deprecatory gesture the hot 
reply which was ready to leave 
the boy’s lips, ‘not in my defence, 
for I have none, but in sorry ex- 
planation. It is true we are cou- 
sins, Ralph, and I deeply regret 
it.’ 

‘Regret ! 

‘Yes, from my heart of hearts. 
Had we not been akin, Ralph, it is 
scarcely likely we should have met.’ 

‘ Well?” 

* How old are you, Ralph? 

* You know.’ 

‘I do. Sixteen years and eight 
months. And I am twenty-one.’ 

He had blushed at the mention 
of his age. Her voice was tremu- 
lous as she declared hers. 
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‘And that is your reason, Miss 
Grantham, for—’ 

* Do not call me Miss Grantham, 
Ralph. One of my reasons.’ 

‘ And the others ?” 

‘Here is another. 
Wythburn, this 
Ralph Wace.’ 

Although there was dramatic 
fitness in the easy entrance of 
‘the other reason’ whom Miss 
Grantham introduced, his appear- 
ance at that moment was acciden- 
tal. It flashed across her mind 
that pride would come to the 
rescue of the boy, and pride did. 
His acknowledgment of Captain 
Wythburn’s salutation was frigid. 
For the instant Ze was a man, with 
a man for an adversary. Looking 
the youth over from ‘level fronting 
eyelids,’ but withal good-naturedly, 
Wythburn said, 

‘ Pardon my intrusion, I thought 
you were alone. I met Babs on 
her way to the nursery, and I pro- 
mised to bring you to her. I 
must go and comfort her with the 
assurance that you will be there 
by and by. You will see her pre- 
sently, Fan, eh? 

‘Yes, yes; thank you, Dick, of 
course. Tell nurse to bring her 
to my dressing-room on her way 
to bed.’ 

Captain Wythburn withdrew. 
There was no strongly perceptible 
change of expression in his haugh- 
ty face as he left the room; still 
there was a change, and the youth 
felt it. A change that exasperated 
him. Drawing a deep breath, 
which was either an inarticulate 
menace or a sigh of relief, the boy 
flung away the whip, and ejacula- 
ted hoarsely, 

‘I am going.’ 

‘Not like that, Ralph. Not yet. 
Not until you have forgiven me.’ 

‘What have I to forgive ?’ 

*‘O, so much! Such disparity 
as there is between us is not mea- 
surable by mere years. Those 


Captain 
is my cousin, 


holiday flirtations were pleasant to 
me until I saw how seriously you 
regarded them, and then I dared 
not tell you the truth. I was as 
good as engaged to Captain Wyth- 
burn then. Yet it could never have 
been, my poor dear Ralph. I am 
such an old person compared with 
you,’ and here she smiled through 
the rising tears; ‘so forgive me.’ 

A peremptory knock was fol- 
lowed by the instant reappearance 
of Captain Wythburn. He hand- 
ed Miss Grantham an envelope, 
saying at the same time, in sharply 
defined tones, 

‘A telegram for you, Miss 
Grantham. The messenger waits. 
The reply is paid. This young 
gentleman—your cousin—can I 
be of any service to him? He 
would, perhaps, like to have his 
horse saddled.’ 

‘Captain Wythburn !’ 

‘Miss Grantham! !’ 

* Dick!!! 

‘Fan !!!? 

There was no doubt about it. 
During his brief absence something 
had come to his knowledge which 
ruffled, possibly angered, him. Had 
Sir Cynl and Lady Gainford, his 
own good friends and Miss Gran- 
tham’s uncle and aunt, rallied him 
on the subject of Ralph Wace’s 
romantic attachment to Fanny? 
The cause of the surprising explo- 
sion (it was their first misunder- 
standing) stood erect and defiant. 
Miss Grantham read the telegram, 
and said to Captain Wythburn, 

‘May I beg of you to request 
the messenger to wait? I desire 
to confer with my cousin alone on 
the subject of this message. It 
concerns him.’ 

Wythburn bowed and retired. 

‘Ralph, how did you come ?” 

‘I walked from Greykirk.’ 

‘What! all the way? Twenty 
miles ? 

‘Yes. And had it been fifty it 
would have been all the same. I 
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heard from the Hurst that you 
were here, and as Foulstone clear- 
ed out—he went to London last 
night—I gave myself leave of ab- 
sence. Pray do not trouble your- 
self on my account.’ 

‘Ralph, I cannot help troub- 
ling,’ she replied, with deep ear- 
nestness. ‘You guess the contents 
of this ?’ 

‘Yes. It is from Foulstone’s 
drudge ; one of the best fellows 
in the world for all that. I pre- 
sume Foulstone is back again ?’ 

‘He is on his way. You must 
get home beforehim. Your friend 
telegraphs “ must.”’ 

The boy’s comment was inarti- 
culate, but it signified rebellion. 

*Recollect, Ralph, how much 
depends on your succeeding in 
your profession. When you broke 
out of bounds before—to meet me 
—Mr. Foulstone declared that the 
next time should be the last. 
Ralph, dear Ralph, be a man! 
Get back to Trimdon. to-night, for 
my sake.’ 

The muscles of his mouth stirred 
with conflicting emotions. At 
length he murmured, 

‘Since you desire it, I will try.’ 

‘ There’s a dear good boy.’ She 
kissed him. ‘ Now let me help you.’ 

‘You ?’ 

‘Yes.’ She rang the bell. To 
the servant who promptly re- 
sponded she said, ‘ Give this to the 
messenger who is waiting.’ She 
thereupon wrote a reply to the 
telegram and handed it to the ser- 
vant, saying at the same time, 
‘Tell Hindley to saddle the mare 
and Mottle. When you have done 
that, get cook to give you some 
sandwiches—a good many—and 


bring them here with some brown ~ 


sherry. And—stay, give my com- 
pliments to Captain Wythburn, 
and say I shall be glad to see him 
for ten minutes in the library.’ 
The servant departed. ‘ Now, 
Ralph, make the best of your time. 
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Eat as much as ever you can, and 
take, at least, half-a-pint of the 
sherry—it will do you good.’ 

‘But, Fan—’ 

‘Not a word; you have pro- 
mised. I will soon return ; and 
she left him. 

His unspoken protest against 
being treated like a baby expired 
with the appearance of refresh- 
ment. He was almost famished, 
and he had a long journey before 
him. He did more justice to his 
cousin’s catering in her absence 
than he could possibly have done 
had she remained. He heard the 
two nags brought out under the 
window, and also the sound of 
approaching voices. Fanny was 
returning, accompanied by her 
lover. As they entered it was 
evident, from the expression in his 
face, that Captain Wythburn was 
also acting under orders. Never- 
theless, with an air of courtesy, 
which betrayed not a scintilla of 
the feeling which had stirred 
him in his former interview with 
Miss Grantham, he said, 

‘Mr. Wace, your cousin’s light- 
est wish is lawto me. She informs 
me you must reach Trimdon to- 
night. I—pardon me—’ Ralph 
was about to speak. ‘I believe 
you have placed yourself in her 
hands. I was about to say that 
in order to reach Trimdon in time 
it is necessary you be guided across 
country for the greater part of the 
journey. You ride, I—’ 

‘Captain Wythburn, I can be 
silent no longer. Lend me a 
horse, and depend upon it I will 
find my way. Ride!’ 

Wythburn shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘Ralph,’ she interposed, ‘ this is 
no time for nonsense. Of course 
you can ride; but you will have 
to be guided. Remember, it is 
steeplechasing by moonlight, and 
not between the flags.’ 

‘I am ready,’ he rejoined. 
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Preventing his petulantly abrupt 
departure, she drew him towards 
her and kissed him; Wythburn, 
in expectation of some such de- 
monstration on her part, having 
withdrawn to the window. ‘Good- 
bye, cousin Ralph,’ said she ; ‘do 
not forget to write.’ 

As he hastily made his way 
across the landing his progress 
was arrested by the sound of a 
childish treble, and the pattering 
of a pair of tiny feet. 

‘Cousin Ralph! cousin Ralph! 
Are you going away? Fan said you 
would be sure to come and see 
Babs. Don’t you see me? Jam 
Babs. But Babs is such a big girl, 
uncle Cyril says. And you did not 
know me, cousin Ralph, did you? 
Uncle Cyril said you wouldn't.’ 

‘ Yes, darling,’ said Ralph, catch- 
ing up the lovely child of seven 
in his arms, ‘I do. Good-night, 
Babs.’ And for reasons he could 
not have explained he rushed out 
and waited for Wythburn. 

‘You can have your choice of 
mounts, Mr. Wace,’ observed his 
escort. ‘If you take my advice, 
you will ride Mottle. He was out 
yesterday. The mare has done no 
work for a week.’ 

‘ Thank you, Captain Wythburn ; 
I prefer the mare.’ 

If Wythburn’s thoughts had 
found words, an observation to the 
effect that it would serve the con- 
ceited young coxcomb right if he 
came to grief, would have been the 
keenly audible result. 

The moon rose above the mist 
as they left the turnpike and struck 
into a bridle-road, skirted on one 
side by a sombre plantation of firs, 
through occasional openings of 
which were dimly visible evidences 
of Sir Cyril's careful preserving. 
The pheasants, roosting low, paid 
no heed to the muffled footfalls of 
the horses ; but numbers of rabbits 
scuttled briskly out of the track, to 
the manifest uneasiness of the 
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mare and the ill-concealed discom- 
posure of Ralph. 

‘Now, Mr. Wace,’ observed 
Wythburn, reining in Mottle, ‘it 
is not too late to repent. Let us 
make an exchange. My hands 
are stronger than yours, and I 
have longer legs. Then, the mare 
knows me. Come, there is a 
goodish bit of country to do be- 
fore we reach the beck. She is as 
nervous as a cat, besides being 
full of corn.’ 

‘Thank you, Captain Wyth- 
burn, I am confident I can manage 
her. We shall be in the open 
presently, if I mistake not.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Wythburn, ‘ grass, 
ridge and furrow, and over a series 
of wattled gates, with the swollen 
beck for a finish. For the last 
time, sir, will you exchange ?” 

*I am obliged to you for your 
solicitude, Captain Wythburn, 
which I am sure is well meant, 
but I shall stick to the mare.’ 

‘If you can, you unlicked cub!’ 
said Wythburn to himself bitterly ; 
adding aloud, ‘ Come on, then.’ 

The moon, full and unclouded, 
was behind them, consequently 
the shadows cast by the hedges 
and gates were on the ‘landing’ 
side. This was a relief to the 
mind of Wythburn, who, notwith- 
standing his disgust, feit that, for 
Fanny’s sake, he must as far as 
possible save the boy from the 
consequences of his blind folly. 
They took the first gate together, 
the mare with a deal of moonlight 
to spare. Also the second. Un- 
questionably the lad could ride! 
As for Ralph, he would have sacri- 
ficed anything but his pride to have 
been in the other saddle. They 
were comfortably over the third 
obstacle, and half across the suc- 
ceeding field, when two game- 
keepers, up to that moment un- 
seen by the horsemen, rose sud- 
denly from the ground. Thereupon, 
the mare shied and bolted. 
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‘Idiots !’ shouted Wythburn, ‘ is 
that the way you look after your 
master’s game? Make for the 
bridge as fast as you can. You 
know me, Captain Wythburn. 
Boy, stick to her! Stick on! 
She’ll face anything.’ 

Wythburn, giving the generous 
beast he rode two sharp cuts with 
the whip, went off, ‘at score,’ to 
the next gate, hoping to catch up 
the runaway before she reached 
the beck on the borders of the field 
beyond, should she land safely on 
the other side of the lofty quickset 
hedge for which she was aiming. 
Along the hedge, and forming, as 
it were, part of it, were a number 
of young trees, standing at irre- 
gular intervals. If Ralph could 
guide the scared hussy so as to 
escape contact with those, there 
was one peril the less. Wythburn 
did not wait to see. Leaping the 
gate, he made straight for the beck. 
The boy had got safely over the 


hedge, but what had happened to 
him? That was not the secure 


seat which had compelled 
admiration of Wythburn. 
the seat of a drunken man. 

‘Stick on, or she’ll drown you !’ 
he shouted. 

In another minute she had 
plunged into the turgid overgrown 
stream, and was being borne away 
by the force of the current. Wyth- 
burn also plunged in farther down, 
at a point where, owing to the inter- 
vention of a curve in the beck, the 
current was weaker. 

‘Good God ! he exclaimed, ‘ has 
the poor lad fainted ?” 

Mottle, ‘ by the heel and hand 
admonished,’ answered with the 
docility of a dog to Wythburn’s 
urging, and was soon ‘ upsides’ with 
the mare. Ralph appeared dazed, 
and his face was covered with 
blood. Dashinga handful of water 
into the lad’s face, the Captain took 
the bridle out of his flaccid hands 
and held it ‘ short,’ while hespressed 
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him down upon the mare’s neck. 
Then, selecting a part of the bank 
which appeared to afford some- 
what sound foothold, he put Mottle 
vigorously at it, and, by that time 
almost exhausted himself, suc- 
ceeded in hauling the mare and 
her helpless rider ashore. 

To dismount, and get Ralph out 
of the saddle and laid on the grass, 
was the work of a few brief mo- 
ments. All the devil was out of the 
mare, and Mottle was engaged in 
the tranquil pursuit of good graz- 
ing. Consequently the Captain 
left the pair to their own devices, 
and shouted ‘hillo!’ repeatedly, 
directing his voice towards the 
bridge. The two gamekeepers 
appeared almost at once in re- 
sponse to the summons. 

‘Which of you carries a spirit- 
flask ?” 

Two flat bottles containing 
whisky were handed to him. 

‘Thank you, one will do.’ 

Theadministration of a few drops 
had the desired effect. 

‘Capital ’ said the Captain. 
‘Don’t trouble to speak yet. I 
can see what has happened. 
Your head came in contact with 
a bough of one of those trees. 
Take a little more whisky, while I 
see to your injuries. Ah, we'll 
soon put this right. It is a nasty 
tear, letme tell you, and itmay leave 
a mark ; but beyond that, and the 
loss of blood (which is, perhaps, 
not much of an evil in your case), 
you will have nothing to mourn 
over to-morrow morning. Here, you 
men, one of you soak this handker- 
chief in the beck, while the other 
holds up this gentleman’s head.’ 

During his remarks, Captain 
Wythburn had made a thorough 
examination of the wound, and 
produced from his pocket-book 
a piece of court-plaister and a pair 
of scissors. 

‘I am an old campaigner, you 
know, and I never travel without 
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little things of this sort. 
then.’ 

He wiped the blood from the 
boy’s face, and, with much skill 
and gentleness, applied the strips 
of plaister to the wound. 

‘How do you feel now? 

Ralph replied, 

‘All right, thank you, Captain 
Wythburn.’ 

(All the devil was out of Aim /) 

‘Well, nearly. Take some more 
whisky. Stretch your legs a bit. 
O, you'll do! Now, my men, 
if there’s a hayrick handy, get 
some hay to rub down the horses 
and dry the saddles. There is? 
Very well, then, set to work. We 
shall want them again presently. 
There will be no time to look for 
your hat, but it will not hurt you 
to go home bareheaded. Now, Mr. 
Wace, will you be guided by me? 

‘In all things, Captain Wyth- 
burn,’ replied Wace, ‘for Fanny’s 
sake.’ 

‘For Fanny’s sake, with all my 
heart, Ralph Wace. We are to 
be cousins—you and I—so we 
may as well be friends. There’s 
my hand on it. Now, getting to 
Trimdon, with an hour the best 
of your curmudgeon of a chief, is 
quite out of the question. There- 
fore we will turn up cross-country 
work and take to the road. And 
—a happy thought—we can stop 
for a moment at Underhill Junc- 
tion, and ask about the down train ; 
it may have been delayed.’ 

The remainder of the ride was 
as pleasant as the first part of it 
had been disagreeable. Ralph’s 
sulky demon, that had erewhile 
acted upon his better nature at the 
bidding of unrequited love, wound- 
ed pride, and boyish conceit, was 
drowned. The down train was 
forty-five minutes behind time. An 
accident had happened to a goods- 
train and blocked the line. When 
Ralph parted with Captain Wyth- 
burn at Foulstone’s—Fanny’s cou- 
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sin to put himself to rights in anti- 
cipation of the return of ‘the 
guv’nor,’ and Wythburn to secure 
quarters for the night for himself 
and the horses—the impression in 
Wythburn’s mind was that the boy 
would make a fine fellow by and 
by; while Ralph was quite in 
the mood to admit that since 
he (Ralph) could not marry his 
cousin, she could not have made 
a better choice than Captain Wyth- 
burn. 


IT. 
TWENTY-SEVEN. 


WE take a leap of ten years, and 
raise the curtain in the garrison 
town of ———-. The scene is the 
cosiest room in Major Wythburn’s 
quarters. The dramatis persone 
are the Major, Mrs. Wythburn— 
more matronly, but none the less 
comely, than the Fanny Grantham 
we knew ten years ago—and her 
sister ‘ Babs,’ a lovely girl of seven- 
teen, marvellously like what Fanny 
was at that alluring age. 

‘Needs must, &c., is a proverb, 
my dear, which strictly applies toa 
case of this description,’ observed 
the Major. ‘The summons from 
the worshipful the Mayor of Shin- 
gleton, who, I understand, is a 
pompous little Quaker, is alarming 
and imperative enough, I can assure 
you. If 4ehad his way, it would 
notbe a single troop of ours, but the 
whole regiment and half a battery 
of artillery, that would presently be 
quartered in the borough of Shin- 
gleton, in order that his worship 
the mayor might be enabled to 
preserve the public peace with 
proper effect.’ 

* Break it, you mean, Dick.’ 

‘Yes, Fanny,’ interposed Babs 
—a name she yet goes by in this 
affectionate circle in preference to 
that of Mary—‘a riot generally 
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does happen when soldiers and 
civilians get together.’ 

‘Upon my word, girls, I think 
you are right. However, there it 
is. The fidgety follower of George 
Fox has sent for us, and we must 
x0.” 

' ‘Not you, Dick?’ queried his 
wife. 

‘Well, I am not so sure of that. 
I have an idea—’ 

‘ Which you never came honestly 
by,’ murmured mischievous Mary. 

‘As you are partly concerned in 
it, my lady malapert—’ 

‘What is the meaning of mala- 
pert, Dick ?’ asked she demurely. 

‘Saucy, Mary—saucy,’ replied 
he. ‘Now listen. I have been 
thinking if you were to go to White- 
towers with Miss Mutinous here, 
we might spend Christmas with the 
Inglebys, according to their ur- 
gent desire.’ 

‘We?’ 

‘Yes. I have apprised the 
Colonel of the summons from 
Shingleton, and suggested, in the 
most delicate manner, that it 
might be desirable for him to 
hasten his return by a couple of 
days, in order that | may make my 
appearance at Shingleton with a 
second troop should more men be 
wanted.’ 

‘Will he come? And you think 
you will be required, Dick ? 

‘I may confidently reply “ yes” 
to both questions. Ingleby is a 
sort of distant connection of Colo- 
nel Whortleberry’s, through Mrs. 
Colonel W. ; and I rather suspect 
he has an interest in Ingleby’s 
Works.’ 

‘Well, but, Dick,’ interposed 
Babs, ‘if it is serious service you 
are going upon, and not parade, 
would it not be better for Fan and 
me to remain here ?” 

‘A very proper question, Babs,’ 
observed Mrs. Wythburn. ‘I 
should not care to go to the 
Inglebys’ for pleasure, if—’ 
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‘ Honestly, Fan,’ interrupted the 
Major, ‘I do not think we shall 
be required to do any real work. 
God forbid that weshould! Only 
it is my opinion—and I have no 
doubt also the Colonel’s—that the 
better show we make, the sooner 
will the trouble be over.’ 

‘How far is Whitetowers from 
Shingleton ?” 

‘ Five miles.’ 

‘Are the Inglebys nice people?” 
inquired Mary. 

‘Immensely. My jolly old friend 
Frank, you know, was in the army. 
They generally have a house full 
of folks at Christmas, and no 
end of fun. I suspect, however, 
they will be quieter this year. 
Well, dears, if I can arrange it, will 
you go?’ 

Of course they would. He might 
have guessed that. 

The Colonel arrived next day. 
Apprised beforehand of his coming, 
Major Wythburn had lost no time 
in despatching his wife and sister to 
Whitetowers, he telegraphing to 
Ingleby at the same time a re- 
quest that they might be met. 

Colonel Whortleberry was de- 
cidedly of opinion that Major 
Wythburn should at once follow 
Captain Skurrick to Shingleton with 
a second troop. He (the Colonel) 
felt positive there would be mis- 
chief, unless the mayor were backed 
up, he would not say in a vigorous, 
but certainly in an ostentatious, 
manner. Those unconscionable 
workmen must be overawed. 

Next day saw Wythburn at Shin- 
gleton, engaged in solemn confer- 
ence with the worshipful the mayor, 
the watch committee, the town- 
clerk, and the superintendent of 
police. In the result it was re- 
solved to be watchful and wait; to 
be fully prepared for an emergency ; 
but, above all things, to avoid 
taking any steps which might pro- 
voke a breach of the peace. 

‘We hope, thou sees,’ said his 
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worship the mayor to Major Wyth- 
burn, ‘that the sight of thy men 
will suffice. The town is more 
pacific than it was ; and unless any- 
thing fresh occur to excite the 
angry passions of the unemployed 
multitude, I think thou mayst make 
up thy mind to a short stay with 
us. And I say, mindst thou, the 
shorter the better.’ 

It was Frank Ingleby who put 
Wythburn in possession of ‘the root 
of the matter,’ as the pair were 
being driven to Whitetowers to an 
early dinner. For the present the 
Major’s sleeping quarters were at 
the Royal, along with Captain 
Skurrick. He did not consider it 
right to take up his abode at White- 
towers for a day or two. 

‘Be able to return by nine? of 
course you will,’ observed Ingleby, 
in reply to a question as to the 
probable duration of the dinner, 
and the prospect there was of his 
being likely to leave quietly after- 
wards, without breaking up the 
party. ‘If, by any chance, your 
own man should fail you with the 
charger, and he won’t—the town 
is tranquil enough—TI will lend you 
a horse, or you can have the car- 
riage. Well, without boring you 
with details, you must know that 
when the bad times set in some 
of the masters here were ruined, 
and those who held on did so in 
the face of appalling difficulties. 
We reduced the pay and the pro- 
duction of the material ; the men 
grumbled, but they went on work- 
ing. We reduced it again, and then 
they turned out. Weary at length 
of idleness of their own creation, 
they sought to resume work again ; 
but that was impossible on the old 
terms. From that moment there 
has been no peace. Continual 
friction between masters and men 
has created bad blood between 
them. Unpopular masters have 
been waylaid in the stand-and-de- 
liver fashion, and unpopular fore- 
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men maltreated. There are faults 
on both sides, of course; but I 
think the poor fellows, many of 
whom are, with their families, 
on the borders of starvation, 
would have been more placable if 
they had not been led on by a 
fellow called Gliblip, a delegate 
from London, who is about as 
shady a lot as you can conceive. 
He is qualifying for the House of 
Commons.’ 

‘How have you managed to 
weather the storm ?” 

‘I? O, fairly well. Thanks to 
some unexpired contracts, we kept 
on when our rivals were without 
an order. Now we are producing 
for stock. If things do not mend 
we shall have to follow the general 
example, and retire from the con- 
flict. I shall deplore doing so. It 
is sad to see people starving while 
it is in your power to give them 
half a loaf. But, of course, one 
has one’s partners to consider, as 
well as oneself. Indeed, Dick, if 
it had not been for one member of 
our firm, the youngest — a sort 
of connection of yours, by the 
way— 

* Of mine?’ 

‘Yes, Ralph Wace.’ 

© What 

‘O, he has been away from ar- 
chitecture and land-surveying these 
four years. He has proved the sal- 
vation of the Works. The men 
swear by him. He gets on with 
them as I confessI cannot. I only 
wish he were here now.’ 

‘ Where is he, then ? 

‘At our other place in Wales. 
We have also had difficulties there. 
But he may turn up at any minute.’ 

‘You think he could smooth 
matters over ?” 

‘Unquestionably. And there is 
one matter which will take a good 
deal of smoothing, I fear. We 
have an overseer in our employ- 
ment who is obnoxious to the 
society. I am rather at a loss to 
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say why. We have been told that 
we must dismiss him, or take the 
consequences,’ 

‘And you have determined—’ 

‘To take the consequences. I 
allow no insolent delegate or des- 
potic committee to control my 
affairs. The man is skilful, and 
zealous in our interests; and he 
shall not be cast out because a num- 
ber of malcontent workmen, headed 
by a designing demagogue, say he 
must go. The object of their re- 
pugnance is a married man with a 
large family. I wish Wace were 
here,’ added Ingleby wearily. 
‘Hullo! What is this?” 

They had neared the gates of 
the grounds of Whitetowers. Sur- 
rounding the little lodge, which the 
keeper in his alarm had promptly 
locked, bolted, and barred, were 
massed a murmuring restless crowd 
of some three hundred men. 

‘Stop! criedacommanding voice, 
as the carriage approached within 
fifty yards of the gates. 

The coachman obeyed the per- 
emptory summons with singular 
alacrity. 

‘Who dares stop me?’ exclaimed 
Ingleby. 

‘Me, Rechab Gliblip!’ replied 
the renowned delegate and agitator, 
a stunted, smooth-shaven, heavy- 
jawed man of fifty. ‘ We have come 
as a deputation—’ 

‘ Of three hundred !’ interrupted 
Ingleby contemptuously. 

‘No, Mr. Ingleby, of seven. 
These downtrodden sons of tile— 
these representatives of that labour 
which pervides tyrannical emplyers 
with capital—is here to see that 
we do our dooty.’ 

‘Is this gentleman your mouth- 
piece, men?’ asked Ingleby. 

‘ He is,’ was the ready reply. 

‘Now, sir, what do you want ?” 

‘The committee of the society 
has passed a resolution, unanimous, 
that the overseer Peck must be in- 
stantly discharged.’ 
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‘Indeed!’ remarked Ingleby 
cynically. ‘ Anything else ?’ 

‘ Yes, there his, sir,’ rejoined Mr. 
Gliblip, with energy. ‘There his! 
The com-eetee has likewise passed 
a resolution, unanimous, expressing 
their regret that the firm of Hin- 
gleby, Greenhow, & Wace should 
’ave demeaned theirselves so far 
as to jine with hother firms, and 
the mayor and corporation of Shin- 
gleton, in seeking the haid of a 
military force—wich one of the 
butchers is by your side, Mr. Fran- 
cis Hingleby, now—’ 

‘ Hear, hear! from the men. 

‘ To trample upon the rights and 
the liberties of the tiling hoppera- 
tives of this borough.’ 

‘ Dick, you butcher, you are not 
afraid, are you?’ whispered Ingleby. 

Wythburn smiled. 

‘Are you done?’ said Ingleby, 
addressing the delegate. 

*T ham.’ 

‘Very well. Then listen to my 
answer. The overseer, Luke Peck, 
remains with me as long as he does 
his duty to my satisfaction. Your 
demand for his dismissal I despise. 
It is more tuan tyrannical, it is 
downright insolent. That is what 
I have to say about him. As for 
the soldiers, let me tell you, Mr. 
Delegate, it is oftener due to 
vagabonds like you, than to any 
other cause, that appeals to military 
aid are necessary. Men,’ continued 
he, turning from Gliblip, and ad- 
dressing them, in tones which rang 
clearly through the night air, ‘ give 
this mischief-maker the sack. Send 
him about his business, which is 
not, and never was, here. Pack 
him off, and believe me, my men, 
the soldiers will soon follow. 
Christopher, drive on.’ 

The coachman instantly obeyed, 
and the horses, lashed into sudden 
action, went off at a great pace, 
amid a shower of stones and a 
volley of coarse vituperation from 
the exasperated men, which pro- 
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voked from Ingleby a fierce reply, 
audible only to the Major. They 
were loyal to their greasy idol, and 
took this ugly means of vindicating 
their unshaken belief in him. As 
soon as the carriage was fairly out 
of range, and the horses were sub- 
dued by Christopher into a steady 
trot, Wythburn said, 

‘Frank, let me turn back and 
bring up some of my troop. This 
looks like bad business. That 
ruffian will never rest until he hxs 
paid you back in his own coin.’ 

‘No, Dick, no! Let him; he 
will find I am ready both for him 
and his dupes. Ifthe worst comes 
—and it will not, I have faith in 
the good sense of my fellows—we 
can hold on until you obtain assist- 
ance. What is the matter now ?’ 

The horses were pulled up, and 
in the light cast by a lamp, which 
stood at the margin of the lawn in 
front of his house, waited one who 
had signalled Christopher to halt. 

‘Wace, is that you ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Your cousin, Ralph. This is 
Major Wythburn.’ 

Wythburn reached forth his hand, 
and Wace grasped it with expres- 
sive fervour. Ingleby rapidly nar- 
rated what had occurred, and added 
earnestly, 

‘My dear fellow, you are the 
man of all men I could have wished 
to seeatthis moment. You must tell 
me afterwards how you came to be 
here to-night. What shall we do?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘My view exactly,’ responded 
Ingleby. 

‘Mrs, Ingleby has asked me to 
join you at dinner, but I fear I 
shall have to forego that pleasure.’ 

‘You will surely come in and 
see Fan?’ said the Major. 

‘Presently. Avoid alarming 
the ladies, Ingleby. I have as- 
sured your wife that there is no- 
thing wrong, and you may be sure 
that I am taking steps to justify 
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the assurance. I shall know in 
time whether we shall need your 
help, Major. Ingleby is mght. 
It would be madness to have your 
men up here yet. Now go in as if 
nothing unusual had happened ; 
and, Christopher, don’t say a word 
to the servants. I will be with 
you very soon, Ingleby; mean- 
while, say to Mrs. Ingleby that you 
have seen me.’ 

It was’ impossible for either 
Ingleby or Wythburn to feel the 
ease each of them simulated in 
his conversation indoors. It was 
apparently the most agreeable of 
réunions. The ladies were in ex- 
cellent spirits, and Babs over-- 
flowed with fun. Ingleby took it 
upon himself to quietly close the 
shutters of the dining-room, which 
was on the ground-floor and over- 
looked the lawn; and enjoining 
Christopher to see to all the 
fastenings in the rear of the house, 
returned to the drawing-room. 

‘Frank,’ said Mrs. Ingleby, as 
he entered, ‘here is Mary dying 
to be reintroduced to Fanny’s old 
sweetheart, Ralph Wace.’ 

‘Is she?’ replied Ingleby inter- 
rogatively. 

Babs blushed and bit her lips. 
She had not a single saucy re- 
joinder ready. ; 

‘Let me tell you, Babs,’ observed 
Wythburn, ‘that our cousin Ralph 
is handsomer than ever.’ 

‘I have always been given to 
understand that Dick thought him 
a gawky conceited coxcomb when 
they met ten years since,’ remarked 
Mary, with an amusing touch of 
malice. 

‘Babs! interposed Fanny re- 
proachfully ; ‘I never said that.’ 

‘Well, Fan, you must have said 
something very like it, or how 
could I have got it into my head? 
I was but a baby when I saw 
cousin Ralph, you know. I could 
not have heard it from you, Dick. 
You never seem to care to talk 
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about my cousin: now Fanny 
does.’ 

This was a double-barrelled 
shot, which: produced a momenta- 
rily confusing effect on both 
Wythburn and his gentle wife. 
Mary was decidedly distinguish- 
ing herself in this little war, or at 
any rate this light skirmish, of 
words. 

‘What I did say, Babs,’ ob- 
served Wythburn, smiling, ‘was 
not that cousin Ralph was ill- 
favoured, but that he was young, 
conceited, and uncomfortably pre- 
cocious. He was, let me see, as 
old then as you are now, Babs, 
and—’ 

‘Obviously the likeness does 
not end there—that is what you 
would say, Dick, if you dared. 
Thank you; you are very compli- 
mentary, I am sure. Wait till Z 
see my cousin Ralph, I—’ 

‘Mr. Wace,’ interrupted a ser- 
vant, throwing open the door, and 
ushering in the subject of their 
conversation. 

‘I have already had the pleasure 
of seeing you, Mrs. Ingleby,’ said 
Ralph, in the manly music of whose 
voice Fanny found no trace what- 
ever of the tones of ten years ago. 
Continuing, he advanced to Fanny, 
and said warmly, ‘I am very glad 
to see you, Fan. Why, it seems 
an age since we met; and you— 
well, you are not a bit altered, ex- 
cept—’ 

‘ For the better,’ interposed the 
Major heartily. ‘That is what I 
tell her, Wace.’ 

‘And you would be in the right, 
if Fanny could have changed for 
the better. But that was impos- 
sible. Why, this cannot be Babs?’ 

‘It is indeed, cousin Ralph,’ re- 
plied Mary, with an air of artful 
artlessness. 

‘I can hardly believe it. And—’ 
here he glanced at Fanny. ‘How 
like ! he said to himself, while his 
heart beat all the quicker as he 
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recognised in the radiant beauty of 
the fair girl whose hand he still 
held, and whose eyes drooped be- 
neath the somewhat intense ex- 
pression which dwelt in his as it 
was not the habit for Babs’s eyes 
to droop before any one’s—here 
was another edition of the Fanny 
Grantham he had loved so blindly 
and passionately years before. 
‘If I had met you in the street, 
Babs—may I call you Babs ?’ 

‘Yes, cousin Ralph.’ Her voice 
was unusually low and sweet as 
she said this. 

‘I should have started as though 
I had seen a ghost. You are so 
like Fanny. But, Major, let me 
have a word with you. I will not 
detain you more than a very few 
minutes.’ 

The two men withdrew to the 
recess of one of the deeply em- 
bayed windows of the spacious 
apartment, and conversed in low 
earnest tones. At the end of their 
conference Major Wythburn wrote 
something hastily in a pocket-book, 
and gave the leaf to Wace, who, 
begging to be excused for a short 
time, left the room. On his return 
the conversation was resumed, to 
Mary’s novel delight. His atten- 
tion was mainly bestowed on her. 
As for Fanny, she was not nearly 
as enchanted with Mary’s apparent 
success as she should have been. 
Babs was yet a child, and—well, 
he Aad changed very much during 
their long separation not to wish 
to talk to her just a little bit 
about old times. ‘ Ah,’ said Fanny 
at last to herself, with quaintly 
irrational regret, ‘I suppose it is 
because I am growing to be an old 
woman.’ Thereupon she and Mrs. 
Ingleby resumed the never-ending 
discussion of the great theme—ser- 
vants. 

The booming notes of a gong 
were vibrating sonorously through 
the house, announcing that dinner 
was served, when a servant ap- 
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peared at the door, and said ‘some 
onewished to see Mr. Ingleby most 
particular.’ The face of the man 
was agitated, and, noting its expres- 
sion, Wace instantly broke off from 
his conversation with Babs. The 
Major made a step forwards, as if 
to accompany Ingleby; and the 
ladies involuntarily assumed atti- 
tudes expressive of alarm. 

‘Wace—Wythburn !’ exclaimed 
Ingleby, from the staircase, ‘ come 
and hear what this man has to 
say.’ 

They went at once, motioning 
the women toremain. The man’s 
story was brief, but portentous. 
Incensed by the master’s treat- 
ment of their delegate, the men 
who had stopped his carriage at 
the lodge-gates were then return- 
ing, reinforced by the idle hands 
of the Moor Mill and Fernyedge 
Works, to Whitetowers. They were 
marching round by Elvet back 
lane in order to avoid the more 
direct road from South Shingleton. 

‘Where were they when you 
left them?’ asked Wace. 

‘Nigh to Whittleton Beck, less 
than a mile off.’ 

‘And now,’ exclaimed Wace, 
throwing up the staircase-window 
and listening intently, ‘they are 
here !’ 

Approaching from the margin of 
the lawn were a large number of 
men, many of whom Wace saw, to 
his great concern, carried weapons. 
He shut down the window. 

‘Wace,’ said the Major some- 
what warmly, ‘you are to blame 
for my lingering here. My men 
ought to have been present to give 
these fellows the reception they 
deserve.’ 

‘No, Wythburn, no. 
ter as it is.’ 

‘What do you propose to do?’ 
asked Ingleby. 

‘I will show you.’ 

Wace thereupon returned to the 
drawing-room, and said, ‘ Ladies, I 
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must beg of you not to be alarmed. 
I will deal with this misguided 
mob.’ 

As Ralph crossed the room to 
one of the windows Fanny gazed 
at him with increased wonderment. 
This could not be the ungovern- 
able boy of ten years back. Mary’s 
impressions at that moment would 
have defied interpretation. That 
which dominated the rest was a 
sentiment of enthusiastic admira- 
tion. To her this newly-found 
cousin Ralph was at that moment 
the most splendid fellow in the 
world—a hero out and out! The 
men were now assembled under 
the window. Stepping out upon 
the balcony, and standing forward 
in view of the malcontents, he ex- 
claimed in a loud resonant voice, 

‘Men, I need not ask if you 
know me?’ 

‘We know you well enough,’ 
was the reply, mingled with cries 
of ‘Hear what he has to say,’ ‘It’s 
Ralph Wace,’ and ‘Go on, master.’ 

‘Now tell me, what do you 
want ? 

‘Our rights,’ ‘ Justice,’ ‘Sack the 
blackleg Peck,’ ‘Send back the 
soldiers,’ were the articulate cries 
which were hurled back in reply 
to his straightforward question. 

‘Let some one speak for you ; 
some one I know.’ 

There was a movement in the 
centre of the crowd, followed by 
the elevation of Mr. Gliblip, the 
delegate, upon the shoulders of 
two of his idolaters. 

‘I will speak for the down-trod- 
den and the oppressed. I will— 

‘Men,’ broke in Wace, ‘I pro- 
test against that person—a stran- 
ger and a professional agitator— 
being put forward to represent you. 
Let me urge you to remember 
what is due to yourselves as law- 
abiding men. Go home quietly. 
Come and see Mr. Ingleby and 
myself in the morning.’ 

‘And clearly understand from 
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me before you come,’ said Ingle- 
by, in a defiant voice, ‘that Luke 
Peck shall wot be discharged from 
our employment. And, further, 
that neither Mr. Wace nor myself 
will listen to any demands which 
are backed up by threats.’ 

This most unfortunate speech 
was followed by a storm of howls 
and yells. The oil which Wace 
had thrown upon the troubled 
waters was in a blaze! In vain 
he endeavoured toobtain a hearing. 

Wythburn, able to endure the 
uproar no longer, now drew for- 
ward with the intention of speak- 
ing. The sight of the Major’s 
uniform intensified the ferocity of 
the swaying yelling multitude to a 
pitch of frenzy. The roar which 
greeted him excelled in savage 
volume all the concerted sounds 
which had preceded the outburst. 
Wace was by this time seriously 
alarmed, but he did not lose his 
nerve. When the more violent of 
the crowd had exhausted their fury 
he would try again to make him- 
self heard. It was evident, how- 
ever, that until one cause of their 
irritation, ‘the soldier’ — Major 
Wythburn—was removed, the re- 
storation of Ralph’s influence was 
impossible. He was about to beg 
both Wythburn and Ingleby to 
leave him alone in the balcony, 
when something he saw in the 
crowd wrung from him a gasping 
exclamation, expressive of horror. 
Almost at the same moment he 
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swung himself half round, and 
hurled Wythburn and Ingleby in- 
to the room. They had not time 
to ask him what he meant when 
there was a report of a gun, and 
Ralph Wace fell forward upon the 
edge of the balcony, shot. 

They told him afterwards (it was 
Fanny and Babs who told him), 
that had he not thrust his body 
between Dick and the ‘charge’— 
had he not received in his shoul- 
der the duck-shot which was on 
its way to Dick’s head—Fanny 
would have been a widow, and 
Whitetowers on that dreadful night, 
and for many a night afterwards, a 
house of mourning. The effect of 
the shot upon the crowd was mar- 
vellous. When they saw it was 
Wace who was hit, a sudden 
silence fell upon them, which was 
broken at last by one who said 
what had happened was bad and 
shameful enough. Lest worse 
things were done let every man 
there betake himself quietly to his 
home. And the soldiers, not being 
wanted, trotted back to Shingle- 
ton. 

‘On his back’ most of the time, 
read to (by Babs), coddled and 
made much of by everybody in 
the house, Ralph owned (to him- 
self) that he never in all his life 
spent such a dreamily delightful 
Christmas. When he looked back 
it was to think thankfully of Fan. 
His future? Well, that was Babs’s 
property entirely. 
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Here, in this world of much persistent wrong, 
Is there no virtue in a prayer? has song 
No suasive power? 
A goodly thing it is, the gift I ask ; 
Alas, the asking is a barren task, 
Which bears no flower. 


Often, like one whose thoughts are far away, 
Imagining the after-time, when day 
Shall cease and night, 
I fancy answering grace, until my brain 
Fails, thinking that this prayer of mine might gain 
Such great delight. 


The consummation of all earthly bliss 

Would be to clasp my dear one, and to kiss 
Her once and—die ; 

For afterwards I should not care to live ; 

No greater pleasure has the world to give, 
Or to deny. 


Gold only is worth living for, they say ; 

Haply I thought so many a weary day 
Gone by ; but now 

I only love the beauty of my fair, 

I only long to feel her red-gold hair 
About my brow. 


Like one who has attained to laurelled fame, 

And hears the people laud his deathless name 
O’er all the earth, 

Finding at length a moment sweet indeed, 

My sense would reel ; I should no longer heed 
Sorrow or mirth. 


Having attained my most supreme desire, 
I should not need to strike the lovesome lyre, 
And sing her praise ; 
But like a god I would lie down at rest, 
And seek a pillow on her ceded breast 
To end my days. ZEPHYR. 





FEMININE FORCES. 
By ELLEN CRUMP, 
—»——— 


Students. 


‘Sweet girl-graduates with their golden hair.’ 


Atas, where is the ideal student 
the Laureate sang about years ago? 
Then it was a mind-picture that 
young maidens blushingly laughed 
over and mothers serenely smiled 
at; and their male relatives, re- 
membering how charming Portia 
looked in her wig and gown, 
thought girl-graduates would be a 
very delightful institution indeed. 
But now, in this year of grace 
eighteen hundred and eighty, the 
hard reality is actually in our midst, 
and all the poetry and romance of 


the position seem to have taken 


flight. We walk round our big 
towns, and feel doubtful whether 
there are any girls left—girls, that 
is, in the old sense of the word: 
shy and sensitive, careless and in- 
nocent, happy and joyous amidst 
the simplest pleasures ; passing out 
of their teens with the rich bloom 
of their youth still untouched and 
unsullied by rough contact with the 
world, and the knowledge of good 
and evil, We cry out against 
American girls, and their inde- 
pendent ways ; but our own damsels 
are rapidly becoming very like 
them in many respects. Whether 
it will be for the future benefit of 
our race or not, yet remains to be 
seen. 

I was living last winter at a 
boarding-house in London, where 
three elderly widows were staying, 
each with a grown-up daughter 
home for the holidays. One even- 
ing a brother of one of the students 
proposed to take his sister and the 


other two girls to see Madame 
Favart, and tickets were obtained 
accordingly. Just before dinner, on 
the appointed day, the three widows 
were sitting gravely in the drawing- 
room, when one of them remarked 
pathetically, ‘I wish 7 was going to 
the theatre.’ ‘Well, suppose we 
three go together,’ said No. 2. ‘O 
yes, let us go and see Betsy!’ ex- 
claimed No. 3. And the three old 
ladies started off, in high glee, to 
put on their best caps and set their 
wraps ready. It did one’s heart 
good that day at dinner to see the 
undisguised pleasure of the elderly 
trio at their anticipated fun. They 
laughed and made jokes; and, 
finally, went off without any pud- 
ding, lest they should lose one atom 
of their amusement; whilst their 
blasé young daughters (all three stu- 
dents at a large college) sat placidly 
through the dinner, talking wisely 
to each other about their recent 
‘exams,’ and finally set off with an 
air of languid indifference that 
made one feel inclined to shake 
them. 

Time was when, even in middle- 
class society, young girls were 
scarcely allowed to go out alone, 
and never to travel unaccompanied ; 
but now it is nothing unusual for 
a girl of seventeen or eighteen to 
be travelling daily backwards and 
forwards to her college or classes, 
and she necessarily gains a con- 
fidence and assurance of manner 
very much out of character with 
our typical shy English maiden. 
Even the old names are changing. 
We have no longer governesses, 
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but ‘ lady-tutors ;) no more school- 
girls, but ‘students ; and whether 
we are gaining much by the changes 
perceptible everywhere around us, 
is difficult to say. The great cry 
for the better education of women, 
for the equality of the sexes, is 
being responded to, but where will 
it carry us? Will it go on till the 
youth stands blushing and trem- 
bling, whilst the maiden whispers 
‘the old, old story’? 

Education is grand, it is also in- 
dispensable ; but it may be carried 
on at too high a pressure, and upon 
useless, and even extravagant, lines. 
I was in a house the other day, 
when a strong healthy young girl 
of sixteen was brought home faint- 
ing from her college examinations, 


and the doctor's decree was ‘per- 


fect rest and quiet immediately, 
and country air.’ She had been 
working from five in the morning 
till eleven at night at her examina- 
tion-papers, and a great part of 
that time was spent in the ‘close 
ill-ventilated rooms of her college. 
Taking only sandwiches with her 
for lunch, she had had no proper 
midday meal; and with that and 
the anxiety to carry home a good 
report to her parents, what wonder 
her health gave way? And hun- 
dreds of girls do the same daily ; 
wear out their health, diminish the 
vitality that should be given to 
their children, te obtain—what? 
A certificate of having passed the 
Oxford or Cambridge local exam- 
ination, which, perhaps, they never 
think of again afterwards. /fa girl 
is to be a governess, or has to gain 
her own living, she must, in these 
days of competition, work very 
hard, if she would not be alto- 
gether left behind in the race for 
bread. But the present rage for 
colleges and classes makes many 
girls, who have no reason ever to 
think of getting their own living, 
work much harder than is good for 
their physical health. 


Feminine Forces. 


And the question is, does the 
kind of education they obtain make 
them better wives and mothers, 
pleasanter companions, or more 
estimable or intellectual women 
than their grandmothers were? 
People say women have done no- 
thing very notable decause, in past 
generations, they have had no 
chances, have never had proper 
educational facilities ; but the real 
fact is, women have not the creative 
faculty ; and for one woman who 
has originated anything, twenty 
or thirty men may be named. It 
is not a matter of education, but of 
natural power and ability. Mozart 
was a scullion, and played marvel- 
lous melodies on his_saucepans. 
A woman would have sat with her 
hands in her lap, and said she felt 
the power of music within her, but, 
alas, she had never been taught to 
play the piano! Sir William Fair- 
bairn, the great engineer, who died 
only a few years ago, was a working 
boy, and taught himself mathe- 
matics by the light of his brick- 
kiln fire. What working girl has 
ever done that? How many maid- 
servants and wives had watched a 
kettle boiling, and how many more 
might have gone on to the end of 
time watching kettles boil, if the 
boy Watts had not been at hand? 
Men of power and genius have 
forced their way to the surface in 
spite of neglected education and 
endless other difficulties ; and wo- 
men of equal power could do the 
same. That only a stray woman 
here and there has done so must 
surely be an argument that women 
of any great genius and creative 
power are very rare. Can any- 
body mention ove woman worthy 
to be placed amongst the sculp- 
tured figures round the base of the 
Albert Memorial? And it is not 
from the lack of education that 
they are not there. There were 
women in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, besides Bess herself, as 
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highly educated as any of our 
modern students. 

Woman is man’s complement, 
not his rival; her chief power lies 
in the influence she has over him ; 
through men, women have tenfold 
more power than they will ever 
have in their own proper persons. 
That to many women the present 
educational advantages are of im- 
mense value I do not deny; but 
these, it may almost be said, are 
exceptions; we can count on our 
fingers our lady-doctors or our lady- 
lawyers ; our known lady-artists are 
not numerous ; and the world would 
be better without some of our lady- 
writers. But take the mass of our 
English girl-students, and can we 
say that the present high-pressure 
system of education is good for 
them? I know one or two houses 
where girls who attend the colleges 
board; and in all of them, I am 
told, the girls invariably knock up 
at the end of the term. During the 


last week or two they have ex- 
aminations, for which the girls 
cram, and: make themselves ill ; 
and then they go home for two or 
three months, and two-thirds of 
them forget, during the long holi- 
days, most of what they have 


learnt. If a girl is to be a go- 
verness, and teach, or in any way 
to get her own living, she must 
necessarily learn thoroughly such 
subjects as are essential to the ob- 
ject in view ; but even so we hold 
that working desperately for a 
period, and then having three 
months’ holiday, is a bad division 
of time. And for girls who are not 
going to be governesses, but whose 
lot in life is rather to be pleasant 
home-companions, helpful intelli- 
gent members of society, and pro- 
bable mothers of children, it is a 
pity their health and strength 
should be strained and overtaxed 
by condensing the work of months 
into weeks, and of years into 
months. And, indeed, some of 
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the brightest and most intelligent 
of the many delightful women we 
meet have never had a college 
education, know nothing of mathe- 
matics, and not much of science ; 
but instead have dipped deeply 
into good literature, and can take 
an intelligent interest in, and give 
a sound opinion upon, the great 
questions of the day. Was it 
Charles Lamb who said his idea of 
educating a girl was to turn her 
loose into a well-chosen library ? 
Of course he was thinking of a 
girl as a companion, not as a clerk 
or a lawyer. 

There is another drawback to 
educating girls too highly: it raises 
such false hopes, and the reaction 
brings sometimes utter despair. A 
girl’s mind develops very rapidly, 
much more rapidly than an aver- 
age boy’s; and when an intelligent 
girl shows any special ability in 
one direction, she improves in that 
especial direction so quickly that 
one is deceived into thinking she 
has a genius for it; she herself be- 
comes fired with ambition, works 
hard—and many girls can work in 
a way that would shame some 
boys—builds castles in the air of 
future fame and greatness ; gives 
up other interests and hopes for 
the one aim, which, alas, is so often 
disappointed. Nineteen out of 
every twenty—might we not say 
ninety-nine out of every hundred ? 
—girls stop just when you think 
they are going on to do something 
worth doing, and never get any 
farther. They have talent, which 
education has brought out, and de- 
ceived them into mistaking for 
genius. There is, however, one 
very great advantage in the pre- 
sent rage for classes of all kinds, 
and in the facilities for study in all 
directions : it gives many girls an 
object in life, even if they do not 
do anything very great for the 
benefit of the nation. In our 
grandmothers’ and great - grand- 
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mothers’ times girls did fancy-work, 
made all the antimacassars— which, 
now that you can buy them for six- 
pence three-farthings or a shilling 
and a halfpenny, it is hardly worth 
their while to do; or they used 
to stitch their male relatives’ shirts 
and collars exquisitely—but that 
can be much better done in a quar- 
ter the time by the modern sewing- 
machine ; farther back still, their 
employment was to make cowslip 
and gooseberry wine —to which, 
however, most people nowadays pre- 
fer shilling claret — or to spin the 
household linen—which can in our 
time be bought, ready for use, at 
less cost. Thereis nothing left for 
girls but tennis and art. A great 
many prefer the latter. 

I went the other afternoon to 
pay a call, and after a few minutes’ 
talk with the mistress of the house, 
the door opened, and the eldest 
girl, who is a would-be artist, en- 
tered. Her head wasa wild touzle 
of red fuzz, as if she had been in- 
dulging in a hay-fight; she was 
dressed in a black-satin frock with 
very short sleeves and rather low 
neck; and over that she had a long 
pink-cotton pinafore, such as a 
child might wear, decorated like an 
ancient Briton, with patches of 
various coloured paints, with which 
her hands too were freely smeared. 
She seemed to enjoy art. I do not 
think the world has ever heard of 
her, or ever will: still it fills her 
life. 

The girls who attend the Acade- 
my and Slade School certainly very 
often work uncommonly hard, in 
some cases much harder than they 
have strength for ; the question is, 
do they gain anything in return 
sufficient to compensate them for 
haggard looks and broken health? 
A man works hard at college, comes 
out First Wrangler, has brain-fever 
after, and loses all his hair; dwt he 
is a First Wrangler to the end of 
his days, honoured and looked up 
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to by all his kind. Girls get brain- 
fever, and lose their hair for such 
very much smaller results. I am 
told, however, that after the Aca- 
demy closed last year five mar- 
riages took place of students who 
had worked together during the 
term ; so that high art is not the 
only object possible to attain. But 
these hasty young marriages remind 
one of a picture in Punch some 
time ago, where an old gentleman, 
making his bridal call on his artist 
niece, who has married a young 
fellow of congenial tastes, finds 
them sitting at opposite corners of 
their joint studio, in the sulks be- 
cause Edwin had said that Ange- 
lina’s waist was out of proportion, 
and Angelina thought that Edwin’s 
nose belonged to no correct type 
of nasal architecture, or some such 
thing. And the uncle’s face at the 
prospect of trying to soothe their 
injured artistic feelings is truly pa- 
thetic. It recalls to my mind, too, 
a couple of dear friends, both very 
musical, but who gained very little 
pleasure from each other’s music. 
The wife (like most women who 
play) had been educated into a bril- 
liant pianiste. The husband (like 
many men) had zatural musical 
genius, and his sweet natural im- 
provised music threw his wife's 
more brilliant, but less sweet, per- 
formance so much into the shade, 
that she soon lost interest herself 
in her music, and it was the cause 
of many little jealousies and sore- 
nesses. Similar tastes and pursuits 
are very delightful when followed 
for a few hours a day in a class; 
but in the long lane of married life, 
too close a similarity is apt, para- 
doxical as it may sound, to produce 
dissimilarity of feeling. Young 
folk thrown much together in their 
early sympathetic youth do not be- 
lieve in any such possibility. 

It seems to me that, setting aside 
the question of genius and ability, 
which is a very sore one, women 
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have done so much less than men, 
not from lack of education—for that 
they could mostly. obtain if the 
desire was really strong enough— 
but from the absence of necessity. 
We all know the saying with re- 
gard to young men not absolutely 
dependent on their own exertions, 
‘he has been spoiled by having a 
small income.’ With the majority 
of girls, amongst the educated 
classes, it is an understood thing 
that they remain at home as long 
as there is a home to remain in; 
and every effort is made by provi- 
dent parents to put by a little nest- 
egg for the daughters; and even 
where nothing is put by they re- 
main on at home, hardly realising 
that they cannot remain there a/ 
ways ; the breaking-up time seems 
so distant, so vague and uncertain. 
With boys it is an equally under- 
stood thing that they turn out of 
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the nest and work for themselves. 
And, indeed, most boys get restless 
in the home-nest, and are anxious 
to be off and independent. The 
sense of responsibility and the 
knowledge that they have only 
themselves to depend on spur 
them on to work and study; and 
many a man who has married 
young has been driven by neces- 
sity to efforts which have carried 
him much farther on the road to 
fame and wealth than he would 
ever have got otherwise. The 
present system of public schools 
and colleges supplies, in a great 
measure, this necessary stimulant 
to girls, and urges them to an 
amount of work we have hitherto 
thought the feminine frame inca- 
pable of enduring ; let us, however, 
beware that future generations do 
not suffer for the over-zeal of the 
present one. 














A SUMMER'S IDYL. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGINNING. 


‘We know all about it,’ said the 
poppies, nodding their scarlet heads, 
as the evening breeze swept over 
them. 

‘But we know more than you,’ 
the tall gold corn-stalks answered. 
‘We were but just a hand’s height 
from the ground when first they 
met. It was here, in these very 
fields, and close on sunset, as it is 
now. Weremember how she came 
over the hot dusty roads, and 
turned here, and stood looking 
over to the setting sun ; while the 
tawny sky, all flushed with purple, 
stretched above her head, and the 
slender poplar-stems formed a 
background for her figure. He saw 
her thus, and sketched her as she 
stood.’ 

‘And then ? asked the poppies 
curiously. 

‘Then? Why, then she saw him 
drawing the scene ; and he spoke, 
and showed her the picture she 
made. Since then they have met 
often here. We have seen him 
watch and wait for hours till she 

_ , 

*He loves her, we know,’ said 
the poppies eagerly. 

But the golden corn was silent. 

‘ Why do you not tell us more ? 
asked the scarlet blossoms. 

‘You said you knew all about 
it. What more do you wish for?’ 

‘Is it not of love they talk, 
these summer evenings, when they 
walk so slowly through the fields ? 


We cannot hear what they say. 
But you are so tall, and reach so 
high, you must know.’ 

The corn nodded slowly and 
solemnly. 

‘Yes, it is oflove. He talks of 
it; but she is silent.’ 

* Does she not love him, then?’ 

‘When a woman’s tongue is 
silent she feels most, said the 
ripening grain wisely. ‘ Could she 
talk of love and her own feelings 
half so eloquently as he does, I 
would not believe she cared for 
him. As it is—well, he will forget, 
she will remember. It is often so 
in human lives.’ 

‘She gave him a rose last night,’ 
said the poppies. 

‘I saw it, was the answer. 
‘Ere he had left her side five 
minutes, that rose fell from his 
coat. You remember how he placed 
it there, and whispered it should 
never leave him: well, as it fell 
at his feet, he laughed, and crushed 
it carelessly, as a child crushes a 
worthless weed. Now, as for her, 
when he twined those scarlet pop- 
pies—your sisters—in her hat, she 
said nothing; scarce thanked him 
for the trouble; and yet the rose 
that grows beneath her window 
looked in on her last night, and 
saw her take the dead and scent- 
less garland from its place, and 
water it with happy tears, and 
cover it with kisses, and stow it 
carefully away in the old oak press, 
where lie her few and only trea- 
sures. The rose whispered it to 
the breeze, the breeze told me. 
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We all love her. She is so gentle, 
so pure, so fair; and yet how she 
will suffer, being a woman !’ 

‘Is itso sad athing? Are our 
lives happier, though so short ?” 

‘We think so, because to us no 
pain or suffering comes. Yet these 
mortals would rather carry their 
own long burden of years, would 
rather suffer, love, die, than pos- 
sess the free, sweet, joyous life that 
is ours—to wake with the first 
bright sun-rays; to sleep under 
tossing boughs, and drink the cool 
sweet dew, and feel the soft wind’s 
kisses; to listen to the birds’ songs, 
and sport with the dawning sun- 
beams; to live our summer-day 
life content, and then—’ 

‘Ah, that is it,’ murmured the 
field-flowers discontentedly ; ‘and 
then all is over. You at least are 
better off. You are of use; but 
we, we are less than nothing ; care- 
less feet trample us, the sharp 
sickle divides us, we are left in 
heaps to witherand die. We have 
not even scent or fragrance, so 
that any human hand may long to 
gather or preserve us. We are 
utterly useless.’ 

‘Not so,’ said the corn. ‘No- 
thing is quite useless. You have 
a beauty that delights a painter's 
eye. Have they not placed you 
again and again, set in the solitary 
level of stretching fields, with 
your blood-red flame against the 
ripened sheaves? Have you not 
nestled in a country girl’s posy, 
or lighted up some homely farm- 
room, or, as yesterday, framed-in 
a woman’s beauty, with your scarlet 
glow? There is no life, whether of 
root or flower or blossom, whether 
of bird or beast or insect, whe- 
ther mortal or immortal, whether 
high or lowly, that is not of use, 
that has not some purpose to 
fulfil.’ 

‘ How are you so wise?’ asked 
the flowers in wonder. 

‘We are not wise; only, being 
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much with men, we hear their 
words.’ 

‘And do they say nothing is use- 
less ?” 

‘No, on the contrary, they think 
the world holds much that is. They 
rail against child-life ; it is too nu- 
merous, much of it might be easily 
spared. They crush an insect for 
sport, or tread down a flower from 
heedlessness—a butterfly dead in 
the dust, a blossom torn from its 
stem, an anima! shot to be out of 
the way when its patient useful life 
is over. This is what men do with 
what they consider useless !’ 

‘And yet they are great and 
powerful and immortal. Even 
those lives that are wicked and 
cruel are so long compared to 
ours.’ 

‘Yes; but in the world there 
are many errors, and one is—age.’ 

The breeze sighed itself away, 
the poppies closed their leaves, the 
tall gold grain stood motionless, 
the sunset fires died out of the 
west—all was silent now. 

Through the narrow field-path 
two figures came slowly along— 
those of a girl and a man. 

They paused, and he was speak- 
ing earnestly and sadly. 

‘You would not have answered 
me thus a month ago, Ruth. What 
has changed you so?” 

The face on which he gazed 
grew scarlet as the poppies at her 
feet. 

‘You mistake,’ she said proudly. 
‘I should have given you the same 
answer then. I do not love you.’ 

‘Listen, Ruth,’ he implored, a 
great tenderness in his honest face, 
a great yearning in his softened 
voice. ‘I have known you since 
you were but a little child brought 
to your grandfather’s yonder, with 
your curls as yellow as the corn, 
and your eyes as blue as those 
forget-me-nots in your breast. You 
were a dainty little thing compared 
to me; for I am but an honest 
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working man with a rough way, 
though a heart that holds tenfold 
the love and reverence for you that 
that fine gentleman spark yonder 
bears, for all his fine speeches and 
courtly ways. O Ruth, don’t be 
angry. I must speak the truth 
once, at least. Every one knows 
of this—every one talks of it. O 
Ruth, my dear, my dear, is it no- 
thing to me, think you, that the 
name of the girl I love and rever- 
ence in my heart of hearts should 
be a jest and a by-word here ?” 

‘ How dare you say such words? 
Are you not ashamed ?’ flashed out 
the girl imperiously, angrily. 

‘No,’ he said, with quiet earnest- 
ness ; ‘I am not ashamed, nor do 
I care for your anger, Ruth, this 
once. I have been a coward too 
long. If this man would marry 
you, well and good ; but if not, he 
has no right to come here meeting 
you, and getting you talked about 
as no honest girl would wish to be 
talked about. The sort of love- 
making he carries on is the worst 
of any.’ 

‘You are as foolish and ignorant 
as all the rest of the village, Mar- 
tin,’ the girl said impatiently. ‘Mr. 
Strahan is a pleasant companion. 
I like to talk to some one who has 
ideas above the crops, and the 
cattle, and the seasons for sowing 
and reaping. Why will people al- 
ways see something wrong in the 
friendship between a man and a 
woman ?” 

‘Friendship the man laughed 
scornfully. ‘Ruth, that is the 
cloak with which the devil disguises 
his cruellest weapons. Friendship 
between a girl, young and beautiful 
as you are—I mean no flattery, 
Ruth—and a man of his years, is 
a fable a child would not credit.’ 

‘You have no right to misinter- 
pret my actions,’ she continued 
restlessly. ‘It can answer no good 
purpose, save to make me dislike 
you more.’ 
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* You are very cruel,’ he said, in 
a voice that showed how deep was 
the wound those words had in- 
flicted. ‘It is only for your own 
sake, Ruth, I venture to caution 
you. Your grandfather is old, you 
have no friends save just those few 
villagers around, and—’ 

‘I do not need any,’ she said 
haughtily. ‘I suppose you were 
going to add—and yourself.’ 

‘No,’ he said calmly. ‘I am 
more than a friend, or—nothing. 
I love you with my whole heart, 
Ruth. I am not one to disguise 
my feelings, as you know. If you 
bid me go now, I can but obey; 
but even as I leave you, remember 
my words—the day will come when 
your eyes will be opened to see 
the difference between the true 
love and the false. Do you bid 
me go?” 

*I do.’ 

He gave her one look—long, 
lingering, regretful—then turned 
away and left her. 


‘What is that long thought about, 
Ruth ?’ said a voice in her ear some 
two minutes afterwards, as she still 
stood in the same spot, with her 
eyes fixed on the darkening sky, 
and her face shadowed by restless 
thoughts. 

She started. 

‘Good-evening, Mr. Strahan,’ 
she said quietly. ‘I did not hear 
you coming.’ 

‘And what were you thinking 
of? he asked her. ‘I hardly dare 
flatter myself it was of me.’ 

‘No, it was not of you,’ she said 
calmly. 

He bit his lips. 

‘You are very candid, my pretty 
Ruth. But what has disturbed you 
to-night? You do not generally 
give me such curt replies.’ 

‘One cannot always be the same. 
You yourself told me the other day 
there was no such wearisome trait 
ina woman’s characterasmonotony.’ 
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He laughed. 

‘And you are putting me to the 
test. Flattered as I feel at your 
remembering my words, I do not 
care to see them exemplified by 
your present mood. Come, tell 
me what has disturbed you. Has 
your clodhopper lover been favour- 
ing you with a lecture? I saw 
him crossing the fields as I came 
along.’ 

The girl drew herself up proudly. 

‘I will thank you to apply that 
title to no friend of mine. Martin 
North is a good, true-hearted, hon- 
est man, even if he be rough of 
speech and unpolished in manner.’ 

‘He is fortunate in having you 
for his champion, Ruth.’ 

She blushed rosily. 

‘We are friends since childhood ; 
that is all.’ 

‘Indeed! On his part I think 
there is something more than friend- 
ship. Well, he will make a good 
husband, I doubt not. It is a 
pity, though, that one of gentle 
birth as you are, Ruth, should sink 
down to the dead level of a farm- 
er’s wife—the existence is so very 
commonplace.’ 

The girl was silent; but he could 
see her colour waver, her eyes 
droop. 

‘Do you know,’ he said pre- 
sently, ‘that I have sold my pic- 
ture of you—the one I first 
made when I saw you here in the 
sunset, with the scarlet sea of pop- 
pies all around you, and the great 
line of poplars in the background 
there? Are you pleased ?” 

‘It is nothing to me,’ she said 
curtly. But her heart was heavy 
and sore at his words ; for it seem- 
ed to her that if he could so lightly 
part with that first emblem of their 
meeting—that first portraiture of 
her face and form which he had 
prayed so earnestly to possess—he 
could not place much value on her 
after all. Had their places been 
reversed, she knew that she would 
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have parted with every earthly 
possession sooner than have bar- 
tered Ais likeness for a stranger’s 
gold. 

‘You do not seem pleased,’ he 
said presently, as he watched the 
varied expressions of her face. 

She looked up at him, and tried 
to smile. 

‘I am pleased if you are,’ she 
answered. ‘I do not understand 
these matters.’ 

‘No, you do not understand,’ 
he said impatiently—‘no woman 
does. It is just so with my mother. 
She would have me live on here, 
buried in solitude, unknown of the 
world; and all my soul is full of 
but one longing—to conquer fame, 
and be great; to possess the power 
which gives a man an empire of 
his own ; to turn from the narrow- 
ness and darkness of my life here ; 
to crave no longer for the world’s 
notice and find only neglect, but 
to command that notice with an 
imperishable triumph, and thus 
avenge my long waiting, my cease- 
less toil.’ 

Paler and paler grew the girl’s 
face as she listened. 

‘ Have you spoken thus to your 
mother ?” she asked. 

‘No,’ he said moodily. ‘Of 
what use would it be? She has 
made up her mind that I am to 
live on here until she dies, and 
then succeed to the old Court as 
the eldest sons of past generations 
have always done. She does not 
think that I pine for a life of free- 
dom, art, fame. Women are so 
selfish—where they love ! 

‘Do not say that,’ the girl's voice 
answered gentiy. ‘A mother’s love 
is never selfish. Did she know of 
your longing she would gratify it 
at any cost, even—’ 

* Even what ?’ 

‘Pardon me, sir—perhaps I 
should not say it—even if she 
could not comprehend it.’ 

‘Do not call me sir, Ruth; you 








know I hate it. And why should 
she not comprehend it?” 

‘She might think you had enough 
to make you happy here.’ 

*I have that, of course ; but you 
see, Ruth, there are other things a 
man needs besides love and peace 
and home. Since I went to Italy 
I have made up my mind to bea 
painter, and the life I lead here is 
not the life I desire. It is all very 
fair and peaceful—a life of air and 
light and beauty; but it is a life 
of dreams, and I want more than 
dreams. My heart is full of unrest. 
I crave ceaselessly for the world’s 
honour and the world’s homage. 
I must taste the sweets of fame, or 
—die.’ 

‘Since when have you felt thus ?” 
she asked coldly. 

‘I have felt it for long, Ruth. 
Just a little while ago these feel- 
ings were lulled to rest by your 
presence—you are so calm and 
sweet and gentle, my little country 
maiden—but they have come back 
to life again, and I cannot restrain 
them. Think, Ruth, if I was to be 
great and famous, and come back 
crowned with honours ; and then I 
would claim you for my wife—that 
is to say, if you would have me; 
for never yet have you confessed 
you love me, Ruth. And we would 
go together to the fair cities of 
which I have told you, and you 
would rejoice in my fame and 
glory in my successes, would you 
not? And life would be so happy 
and so sweet !—a thing for both.’ 

*O, hush !’ half sobbed the girl, 
with irrepressible emotion. ‘ Not 
for do¢h—do not say that again. 
In the life you picture I should 
have no share ¢hen, even as I have 
no fitness now.’ 

* Ruth, what do you mean?’ 

‘Mr. Strahan,’ the girl said 
proudly, ‘our ways in life lie far 
apart. You are a gentleman, I a 
simple country girl. If, for a brief 
space, I forgot myself so far as to 
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listen to your words, and believe 
them, each day, each hour since 
has shown me my mistake.’ 

‘Ruth, you do not love me.’ 

She smiled sadly, never glancing 
at his pleading face. 

‘Do I not? she said. ‘ Well, 
perhaps not as you count love. I 
am thinking of your future now; 
of the real longings of your nature, 
which your words a short time 
back revealed to me.’ 

‘What has that to do with my 
love for you? I cannot give you 
up, Ruth.’ 

She trembled, and in her down- 
cast eyes the sudden tears swam. 

‘You must,’ she said gently. 
‘You cannot have both love and 
fame. In the life you speak of, in 
the world you desire, I should be 
out of place. I am not fit for it.’ 

* You are fit for it, if I think so 
and will have you, Ruth.’ 

She shook her head gravely. 

*No, Mr. Strahan. I know, as 
you said, that my mother was of 
gentle birth; but her husband was 
a farmer's son, and I have been 
brought up among his class en- 
tirely. 1 was mad even for a 
moment to forget the difference 
between us; to dream that the 
master of Earlswood Court would 
wed with one so far beneath him.’ 

‘The master of Earlswood has 
but a sorry heritage, though, Ruth ; 
mortgaged acres, and a dilapidated 
old mansion, more fit for rats and 
ghosts than human habitation.’ 

‘It is a beautiful place, Mr. 
Strahan,’ she answered rebukingly, 
as her eyes turned to the distant 
view of park and grounds, where 
the gables of Earlswood Court 
rose dim and solitary against the 
clear June sky. 

‘And yet you won’t be its mis- 
tress, Ruth ?’ he said jestingly. 

Again the hot colour flushed 
her cheek; again the soft eyes 
drooped and fell before his gaze. 

* No,’ she said firmly. 
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‘Not even if my mother asks 
it? She is so fond of you, Ruth.’ 

‘ She would neverask me to be 
your wife, Mr.Strahan. She looks 
far higher.’ 

The young man sighed impa- 
tiently. In a certain careless idle 
fashion he loved this girl; loved 
her far too well to lose her, or to 
wish to see her the wife of another 
man. He had deemed himself so 
sure of her, too; and yet here she 
was slipping from his grasp, giving 
him up of her own free will ; and 
he knew how firm that will was, 
despite the gentleness and softness 
of her nature. 

‘Do not let us talk about my- 
self any longer,’ she said suddenly. 
‘I do not wish to appear presump- 
tuous, Mr. Strahan; but it seems 
to me that if you were to speak to 
your mother as you have spoken 
to me, to tell her how your mind 
is set upon this one thing, that she 
would not wish to fetter your 
liberty ; she would give her con- 
sent to your seeking the fame and 
fortune you desire without an in- 
stant’s hesitation.’ 

‘Do you think so, really? he 
asked eagerly. 

‘I do.’ 

‘Will you add your persuasions 
to mine, Ruth? She thinks so 
much of you.’ 

‘If you wish it.’ 

‘I do wish it ; and what is more, 


Ruth, I will keep my word ; see if. 


I donot. I will return to you, and 
lay my honours at your feet, and 
pray you for the gift you deny me 
now. Dear Ruth, why do you 
turn away? Do you not believe 
me? Two years from hence I 
will be at your side once more, 
loving you as fondly, desiring you 
as tenderly.’ 

‘Two years is a long time to 
answer for, Mr. Strahan.’ 

‘Not where one loves, Ruth. 
Will you wait for me so long?” 

She looked at him; the ques- 
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tion tried her strength too severely. 
Wait for him? Why, she would 
wait a lifetime only to hear him 
say he loved her at the end; only 
to know that in Ais heart and 
memory she held the place given 
to him in hers. 

He stood beside her in the dusk, 
reading her face with eager eyes. 
Her heart beat swiftly ; her colour 
came and went ; the purple shadows, 
the white stars all swam strangely, 
dizzily around her. As her eyes met 
his he read their secret; he knew, 
with a pang—half pride, half pain— 
that her love for him outmeasured 
hisownahundredfold. Hestretched 
his arms to her with sudden passion, 
and drew her to his heart, and 
kissed her lips, while she trembled 
and quivered in his embrace like 
a frightened child. 

He had never loved her as he 
loved her then, in the brief deli- 
rium of that moment, while the 
peace and stillness of the summer 
night lay over the moonlit fields, 
and the breeze sighed amidst the 
rustling corn. 

Suddenly she tore herself from 
his arms, and faced him, white and 
trembling and unnerved. 

‘Leave me!’ she said breath- 
lessly. 

‘Leave you! he echoed, the 
passion of that moment still linger- 
ing in his voice. ‘No, Ruth; if 
it were but my own will I had to 
consult, I would never leave you 
again. O child, O love, do you 
not believe me? Do you know 
that for your sake I would throw 
ambition, fame, triumphs to the 
winds even now? Love, you must 
decide for me. I cannot choose 
for myself. While you are here, I 
only think of you.’ 

A strange secret joy swept over 
her heart at his words. For once 
he did, indeed, seem to love her; 
for once, in his voice and in his 
face, she read truth, passion, 
fidelity. 
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With a great effort she mastered 
her emotion, and answered him 
calmly, gently, as of old. 

‘You must not think of me,’ 
she said softly. ‘ You have already 
decided ; you must go.’ 

‘But you will wait for me, 
Ruth? You will not wed this 
Martin North—promise me !’ 

‘I can easily promise that,’ she 
said calmly. ‘I would not dohim 
SO great an injustice.’ 

‘Kiss me once more, Ruth,’ he 
pleaded; for he longed, with 
strange impatience, to feel those 
soft sweet lips tremble once more 
in their mute eloquence upon his 
own. 

She drew back proudly. 

‘No, Mr. Strahan ; never again, 
until—’ 

‘Until when?’ he asked impa- 
tiently. 

She smiled, a little sadly. 

‘ Until the two years have proved 
who remembers and who—forgets.’ 


‘Did you hear that? whispered 
the corn, as it bent over the closed 
and silent poppies. ‘Two years 
hence there will be one who re- 
members ; but it will not be the 
man!’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE END. 


Two years in a human life does 
not seem a very long space of 
time; but two years can bring 
many changes. 

Even in the quiet little village 
of Earlswood there had come loss, 
death, sickness, partings. Ruth, 
pretty gentle Ruth, had lost her 
only living relative, her grand- 
father, and was now living with 
Mrs. Strahan at the Court as com- 
panion. Arthur Strahan had veri- 
fied his words, and was now a 
famous painter—a man sought 
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after, honoured, courted by all 
ranks of society. 

The world said he had genius ; 
that may be. In any case, he had 
the gift of suiting his generation, 
and pleasing it—a far surer way to 
success than to intimidate it by a 
power too great for its understand- 
ing, or scourge it by a scorn that 
avenges long neglect. 

His was a pleasant enough life. 
He had a commodious studio, fur- 
nished with due regard to the 
zesthetic tastes of the age. He had 
plenty of friends to amuse him, and 
patrons to give him commissions. 
It was the fashion for high-born 
aristocratic dames to sit to him for 
their portraits, and assemble in his 
studio for five-o’clock tea, drunk 
out of his quaint and curious china. 
The great ladies féted and petted 
the handsome young painter to his 
heart’s content, and he was well 
satisfied to be the idol of the hour, 
and sun himself in the smiles of 
their favour. 

Had he forgotten Ruth? 

At times it seemed as if he had. 
In this new life she would have been 
thoroughly out of place; that he 
knew; and more than ever did this 
knowledge prove the wisdom of 
her words, and give him cause for 
congratulation that he had not 
hampered himself by anything so 
imprudent as the marriage for 
which he had once been so eager. 

But she had not forgotten him. 
In her thoughts he was ever pre- 
sent; her whole soul was in his 
fame, his success. She listened to 
his mother’s tender praises, she 
echoedall herfond ambitious hopes. 
She moved about the house, per- 
forming her duties gently, faith- 
fully, unweariedly. She was as a 
daughter to the lonely frail old 
lady, whose whole heart was full of 
that one idolatrous love for her 
only child, and who, even in her 
pride and glory of his genius, 
lamented the fame that was her 
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cruellest rival. 
of his love for Ruth—of hers for 
him. In all the gentle ministry 
and care with which the girl sur- 
rounded her, she never guessed 
how much was given because she 


She knew nothing 


was ‘his’ mother. Neither did she 
note, as time went on, how pale 
grew the sweet young face, how 
slender the rounded figure, how 
full of pain and pathos the soft 
troubled eyes. 

As nothing was neglected in the 
routine of daily duty—as the girl 
had always a cheerful smile, a plea- 
sant word for her—how could she 
guess what burden weighed on her 
heart, what tears fell from her eyes 
in her hours of solitude and loneli- 
ness? 

‘Je reste—tu ten vas! was the 
refrain of her life’s song. It is so 
often the refrain of a woman’s love 
when she loves too well! 


‘It is strange Arthur has not 
written for so long,’ said his mo- 
ther one morning, as among the 
letters on the breakfast-table she 
looked in vain for one with the 
bold clear handwriting she loved 
to see. 

Ruth bent over the coffee-cups 
to hide the sudden flush that rose 
to her pale cheeks. 

‘He is busy, perhaps,’ she sug- 
gested. 

The old lady sighed heavily. 

‘He ought not to neglect his 
mother,’ she said. ‘And he has 
been away so long now. He pro- 
mised to return this summer. It 
is already the end of May.’ 

‘Perhaps he means to surprise 
you,’ said Ruth gently. ‘He will 
return without giving you any no- 
tice of his coming.’ 

‘Do you think so?” was the eager 
reply. ‘O Ruth, if he would !—if 
he would! You do not know what 
a longing I have to see him; my 
brave, handsome, clever boy! And 
I am getting old now, my dear, and 
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weak and feeble too. Sometimes 
I think I may not be spared much 
longer to see him. O, if he would 
but come !’ 

‘Why do you not ask him?’ said 
the girl, looking sadly at the white 
worn face and feeble form, which 
had aged so strangely during these 
past two years. 

‘Ask him? No!’ she said im- 
petuously. ‘When he remembers 
me he will come. I will not again 
hear the reproach that once fell 
from his lips, that I—I who loved 
him so—had marred his life by my 
selfishness.’ 

‘ Did he say that—to you ?’ asked 
Ruth, with flashing eyes and indig- 
nant voice. 

The old lady started and trem- 
bled. 

‘My dear, I forgot—I never 
meant to tell any one. He did 
not mean it—of course he did not 
mean it; and perhaps I was selfish. 
We women often are, uncon- 
sciously. We think too much of 
our love; asif love alone—be it a 
mother’s, a lover’s, a wife’s—could 
ever quite contenta man. Yes— 
he was right. I saw it then, and 
I bade him go; but I felt as if my 
heart would break then, Ruth. I 
am old, you know, and life has 
never been the same to me—-since. 
But he is happy. God knows 
best 

Ruth came and knelt beside 
her, winding her arms round her 
with a protecting tenderness she 
rarely gave, save when deeply 
moved. 

‘Yes,’ she said softly, ‘God 
knows best. If it be His will, your 
son will return, loving you perhaps 
all the more for this separation ; 
seeing, even in the glamour of 
Fame, no recompense for the 
strength and tenderness of a mo- 
ther’s love.’ 

‘You are my best comforter, 
Ruth,’ said the old lady tenderly. 
‘What should I have done with- 
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out you all this long and weary 
time ?” 

But Ruth was silent; for in her 
eyes the sudden tears had gathered, 
and into her heart there crept a 
dim foreboding of coming ill. 


‘You should go out, Ruth,’ said 
Mrs. Strahan, the evening of that 
same day. ‘ You are too much in- 
doors, my child. Your face is pale, 
and you are much thinner than 
you used to be. I fear I tax you 
too much.’ 

‘O, don’t say that! entreated the 
girl eagerly. ‘I love to be with 
you ; it is my only pleasure, indeed.’ 

‘You are very good, Ruth. If 
Heaven had sent me such a daugh- 
ter—but there, I must not com- 
plain. Now do what I wish, my 
dear. Put on your hat, and go out 
this beautiful evening. Will you?’ 

‘I do not like to leave you 
alone.’ 

‘I can have old Esther to stop 
with me. Besides, I shall go to 
rest early; these warm days tire 
me so soon.’ 

Ruth looked anxiously at her 
face, where the lines were so deep, 


the pallor so gray at times. Again . 


the same fear struck her. Were 
her days indeed numbered—was 
the end approaching ? 

‘I wish you would see Dr. Gray,’ 
she said earnestly. ‘I am sure 
‘you are not well.’ 

‘I am quite well—in body,’ was 
the quiet resolute answer. ‘No, 
Ruth, I need no doctor. Now 
go, or the evening will have passed 
before you are ready.’ 

Ruth obeyed with a heavy heart. 
She summoned the old house- 
keeper, and bade her stay with 
her mistress until she returned ; 
and then took her way through 
the quiet grounds of Earlswood, 
and so on to the fields beyond— 
the fields where, two summers be- 
fore, she had met and roamed with 
Arthur Strahan. 
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As she went over the familiar 
ways, with drooping head and ab- 
stracted thoughts, a footstep sud- 
denly echoed behind her, a voice 
cried eagerly her name. 

She started and turned rapidly. 
Before her stood Martin North. 

‘Ruth,’ he said eagerly, ‘is it 
really you, at last? I have watched 
and waited so long for sight of you. 
I have not seen you for months 
now.’ 

‘I seldom go out of the park,’ 
sheanswered quietly. ‘ Mrs. Strahan 
is a great invalid, and I do not 
care to leave her. But I am glad 
to see you, Martin. Are all well 
at the farm ? 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ You never come 
to us now, Ruth. You are quite 
a lady.’ 

She smiled ; the wan, sad, wist- 
ful smile that of late so often sat 
upon her lips. 

‘ You have that pretty little cou- 
sin with you, Martin. I saw you 
at church together last Sunday. 
You do not miss me, I am sure.’ 

The young man looked down, 
a little shamefaced and confused, 
it seemed. 

‘I always miss you, Ruth. But 
there is something—I wanted—I 
wished to speak about—’ 

‘Perhaps I can guess,’ she said 
brightly, pitying his confusion and 
hesitation. ‘You are to be mar- 
ried, Martin. Is it not so? Well, 
I am heartily pleased. I congra- 
tulate you most sincerely. She 
looks a sweet, gentle little thing. 
I am sure she will make you a 
good wife.’ 

‘Maybe,’ he answered shortly. 
‘But all the same, Ruth, I shall 
never love any woman living as I 
loved yon. It was only when you 
told me it was quite useless to hope 
that I really began to despair.’ 

‘But you found a comforter,’ 
she said, smiling. ‘O Martin, be- 
lieve me, it is better so; it would 
have been a thousand pities to 
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waste your honest love and the 
best part of your life on an idle 
dream.’ 

‘Are you not doing the same, 
Ruth? he asked gently. 

The girl’s face grew very pale. 

‘I am a woman,’ she said sadly. 
‘It is often her lot to be faithful 
and meet no recompense.’ 

‘ You are far too good and noble 
to waste your heart thus,’ he said 
angrily. ‘Do you know what they 
say of Arthur Strahan? He has 
fallen into loose evil ways; he is 
in bad hands, and he loves a wo- 
man so vile and worthless, that, 
were it not for her beauty, she 
would long ere now have suffered 
for the crimes she has instigated.’ 

Ruth started, and grew pale as 
the hues of her gown. 

‘How did you hear this? she 
asked. 

‘No matter how. I heard it, 
and from good authority. O Ruth, 
it cannot be possible that you still 
care for this man. He is selfish 
and unstable both. He is not 
worth one throb of a heart so pure 
and true as yours.’ 

She was silent; only from her 
face the blood ebbed slowly to her 
heart ; only she shivered in the hot 
sweet summer night as if the chill 
of deadly cold had stolen through 
her veins. 

‘I am sorry if I have pained 
you, said Martin, alarmed at her 
pallor and her silence; ‘but I 
thought you did not care for him, 
perhaps. It is so long since he 
was here.’ 

‘Are two years so long to a 
man’s reckoning ?’ the girl answered 
sadly. ‘To me it seems but yester- 
day that we stood together in these 
fields, and—’ 

She paused and pressed her 
hand to her heart, as if to still its 
passionate pulsation. 

‘Farewell, Martin,’ she said 
slowly ; ‘I must return now. If I 
do not see you again before—be- 
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fore you are wedded—remember I 
wish you every happiness, and tell 
your cousin the same.’ 

Then, ere he could stay her, she 
moved swiftly away over the golden 
fields and through the scarlet maze 
of poppies. 

When she reached the Court, 
all was confusion. Servants were 
rushing to and fro; the doctor’s 
carriage stood at the door. The 
housekeeper came to meet her 
with frightened face and trembling 
voice. 

‘ The mistress has had a fit,’ she 
said. ‘It came on quite sudden. 
You had not been gone two min- 
utes. The doctor says she is in 
great danger.’ 

With swift steps the girl hurried 
to the room where the invalid lay. 
She was propped up by pillows, 
her face white and drawn, her 
breath coming in painful gasps. 

Ruth turned eagerly to the 
doctor. 

‘Is there danger?’ she asked. 

‘The greatest,’ was the reply. 
‘ At her age, recovery is out of the 
question.’ 

‘I had better telegraph for her 
son,’ said the girl. 

‘By all means. Let there be no 
delay. Twenty-four hours is the 
utmost length of time she can 
live.’ 

Choking back her rising sobs, 
Ruth hurried from the room. 

Twenty-four hours? In six he 
might be there. The distance was 
not great. She knew how the 
trains were timed. If the telegram 
found him at home—but would it? 

As the thought flashed across 
her mind, a hasty summons from 
the sick-room was brought her. 
She flew up the stairs, and bent 
over the still and stricken figure 
lying on that couch of doom. 

‘Ruth,’ came in gasps from the 
white lips, ‘ fetch—him—yourself. 
He will—come then. No telegram 
—is sure,’ 
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Ruth looked appealingly at the 
doctor. 

‘Ought I to leave her? she 
asked piteously. 

‘You can do nothing,’ he re- 
plied. ‘I will send a nurse; and 
Mrs. Davis can do all that is re- 
quisite. It may set her mind at 
ease if you do as she wishes.’ 

‘Go!’ the feeble voice implored 
once more. 

Ruth bent down and kissed 
her. 

‘I will do what you wish,’ she 
said earnestly. ‘I will bring him, 
if it lies in human power.’ 


Through the warm bright sum: 
mer night the train sped on to the 
great city, bearing with it a girl 
with a wan, sad, wistful face, as 
though some deadly sorrow lay at 
her heart, some dread with which 
she dared not grapple. 

She found her way to where he 
lived without much difficulty or 
delay, and her summons for ad- 
mission was answered by a page— 
a pert-faced pretty boy, who looked 
wonderingly at her dusty travel- 
worn garments and anxious face. 

Following his directions, she 
went on up the stairs; and entering 
a room from whence voices issued, 
she came upon a scene that turned 
her sick and faint. 

She saw a chamber blazing with 
lights, and glittering with glass and 
silver, and seated round a small 
supper-table were a party of men 
and women, laughing and talking 
and jesting with the noisy mirth of 
a society where the Bohemian ele- 
ment predominates over the re- 
spectable. 

But what held her chained and 
fastened in the doorway, as if by a 
spell, was the figure of a woman 
seated opposite—a woman dressed 
in amber silk that gleamed from 
under a black shower of laces, with 
jewels blazing like sparks of fire 
over her white dazzling skin, and 
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dropping from the raven tresses 
that covered her beautiful head. 

Ruth stood like one turned to 
stone. Beauty such as this she had 
never seen—a beauty that lived in 
the great brown eyes, the scarlet 
lips, the rich flushed cheeks, the 
exquisite satin-like gleam of the 
bare neck and arms. 

As she stood and gazed, the 
woman saw her. 

‘Look, Arthur!’ she said, in a 
voice whose coarse accents jarred 
strangely on the ear of the aston- 
ished girl. ‘Is that a new guest?” 

Then, for the first time, Ruth 
saw her lover. 

He was seated beside the wo- 
man who had so fascinated her 
gaze. His face was very pale; its 
bright youthful beauty, that she 
remembered so well, was changed 
and haggard and worn; but in his 
eyes, as they rested on the woman 
at his side, was a rapt worship, a 
passionate adoration that had never 
lived in them before. 

At her words he turned his eyes 
languidly and indifferently in the 
direction in which she pointed. 

‘What do you want?’ he said 
coldly. 

Ruth started as if stung by a 
serpent. He did not even remem- 
ber her. 

The cold curt words galvanised 
her to life. Her face flushed, she 
drew herself erect, and looked 
straight and steadfastly towards 
him. 

‘Your mother is dying, Arthur 
Strahan,’ she said, in a voice that 
fell like a silver bell over the harsh 
discordant mirth of that room. 

He started. 

‘ My mother he said. ‘ I had— 
forgotten.’ 

The woman beside him laughed 
aloud. 

‘Are you in leading-strings still ?” 
she said mockingly. ‘Go—make 


haste; your friend yonder (she 
looks like a nursemaid rather ) 

















seems impatient. Fred Granville 
will do the honours equally well 
in your absence.’ 

The heartless insolent words 
angered Ruth as in all her gentle 
patient life she had never been 
angered yet. She turned to him 
once more. 

‘I do not jest,’ she said. ‘ Every 
moment is precious ; her life is in 
extreme peril. All she longs for 
is to see you once more before she 
dies.’ 

‘Why don’t you go when you 
are fetched, Arthur?’ began his 
tormentor. 

Ruth flashed a scornful glance 
at her malicious face that stayed 
her words. 

‘Silence ! she said sternly. ‘ If 
you can jest on death so lightly, 
think how such jests will serve 
you when you too come to die— 
when your beauty has faded like 
an autumn leaf, and your friends 
have fied like your youth !” 

And with no further word she 
left the room and the house, weary 
and sick at heart. Even as the 
door closed, a sweet joy-burst of 
music fell on her ear—a peal of 
laughter sounded through the open 
windows of the supper-room. 

‘I was too late,’ the girl said; 
‘he has forgotten.’ 

And he had ; for a mother’s life 
and a girl’s true-hearted love were 
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as nothing to him now while the 
sorcery of a woman’s beauty bound 
him hand and foot in chains he 
would not even strive to break. 

7 * * * 

‘It is very sad!’ whispered the 
roses, as they clustered round the 
chamber-window through which 
the Angel of Death had passed in 
the hush of the closing night. 

‘Yes, very sad. You see, her 
one cry has been for him all 
through those weary hours—and he 
never comes.’ 

‘He will not come now,’ sighed 
the breeze. ‘The girl has given 
up all hope; she does not even 
listen.’ 

‘She loved him too,’ the roses 
said. 

*O yes; but what of that? Men 
so soon tire of a love that is only 
patient and enduring. Look you 
—two summers ago he wooed her 
with the ardour of a first passion. 
She seemed cold in comparison ; 
yet now she alone remembers ! 
Love to him was but a summer’s 
idyl ; to Aer it is a life’s fidelity.’ 

And when the morning dawned 
the blinds were drawn in the quiet 
desolate house. The darkness 
covered a woman’s lifeless form, 
and veiled the sorrow of a girl’s 
broken heart. 

That was all! 

~ * 











LOVE. 


—~— 


Bur then, you see, I love him. Just that—love. 
I wonder if you know one little bit 
What the word means, you favoured ones, who rove ~ 
Down beaten paths with all things smooth and fit? 
With no false note to jar amid your airs ; 
With no black cloud to blot your sunshine out ; 
No yearning want to madden in your prayers ; 
No ‘ Why?’ to deepen every bitter doubt. 


Easy, when noonday floods the clustered flowers, 

When wealth and world’s approval gird you round, 
To learn the fairy tasks of smiling hours, 

And ‘do the duty’ fashioned fair when found ; 
Passing decorous through the guarded life, 

Giving from heaped-up coffers, smiling sweet ; 
Wondering that others fret so in the strife ; 

Terming each woe untasted judgment meet. 


Friendship, affection, fondness, pretty phrases, 
Well symbolling the fragile things they mean ; 
Like rosy creepers that, mid grass and daisies, 
Twine over meadow paths a graceful screen ; 
Till some strong foot comes crashing from the hill, 
Treads down the tendrils, flings the flowers apart, 
And the full moonlight, pitiless and chill, 
Glares on the bare cold path—the barren heart. 





But Love his strong vitality asserts, 

His quenchless power, crush it as you may ; 
The slow rains rot, the cruel east wind hurts, 

But the rich blooms press upward to the day. 
Darling, the holy bond ’twixt you and me 

Is pure, and strong, and prompt to do and dare, 
As when we knelt beside our mother’s knee, 

And learnt from her sweet lips our baby prayer. 





Then, in the golden memories of our youth, 

Sun out the dreary present’s gathering storm ; 
Or face it in our deep love’s loyal truth, 

And a fresh link from troubled hours form ; 
Let the world frown or shrink, we too together 

Can surely ride o’er wilder waves than these ; 
Knowing the cyclone brings the cloudless weather, 

And to some haven roll the roughest seas. 
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